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At atime when much thought is being given to this 
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were purchased by inconsiderate consumers in this 
country, to the great injury of our own working people 
—so true is it that “Evil is wrought by want of 
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LILIAN DALZELL. 
BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


——_we 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove with startled eye 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 


O thou child of many prayers ! , 

Life hath quicksands,—life hath snares ! 

Care and age come unawares.” 

LONGFELLOW. 

PAPA, PAPA! how like, how exactly like it 
is! Look, papa, look!” and Lilian sprang 
to her father’s side, her face flushed with 
pleasure, holding in her hand the photo- 
graph which had been bought at Liverpool 
the evening before. 

Mr. Dalzell was sitting by the breakfast- 
table, scanning the Times, while several unopened 
letters lay by his side; he looked up at’ his 
daughter’s exclamations, and admired the photograph, both as 
a work of art and a good likeness of the departed Tory. 

“Was it not kind of him to send it to me,” said ‘Lilian, grate- 
fully ; “very, very kind?” 
“Who sent it, my dear?” he asked, taking up and opening 

a letter which lay on the table. 

“Mr. Murray. See, here is the Liverpool postmark.’ He 
told me he should sail from Liverpool: besides, I know his 
s 
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handwriting; I saw it one day on a letter. Was it not very 
kind of him?” 


“Very kind, indeed,” replied her father, absently, glancing 
at the letter which was before him. 

Lilian took her place by the urn, with the photograph still 
in her hand, and began to pour out the tea. 

** What is the matter, papa?” she exclaimed in a frightened 
tone, as she placed a cup beside her father; “‘ what can be the 
matter, papa?” 

Mr. Dalzell had risen, and there was a look of anxious, 
almost terrified perplexity in his face which she had never seen 
there before. After repeated entreaties he at last answered 
her. 

“T have lost some money, I am afraid, my darling. I 
cannot explain it to you now; you would not understand it if 
I did.” 

“Money! only money, papa?” she repeated reproachfully, 
throwing her arm lovingly round his neck, and drawing him 
back into his chair. ‘ Why do you look so dreadfully sad ? 
Will it make you very poor?” 

“Not that, my dear,” he replied, in a constrained voice ; 
“it will not affect me now. This money was for you, by 
and by.” 

“Oh, papa! don’t be sad about it. Please, don’t look like 
that. I don’t mind one bit; so if it was only for me, you need 
not think about it.” 


His daughter’s childish words fell with extreme sadness on 
the father’s ear. 

“ Lilian,” he said, with a sigh, “ you know nothing of these 
things; but you must know of them some day. When I die, 
Treer goes to Rupert, as my heir ; I have always told you that. 
The property is entailed.” 

Lilian hid her face on her father’s shoulder. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Dalzell, “I have put by every year 
a sum towards your fortune, my darling, and now I find I have 
lost it, and must begin again. Good God!” he breathed, rather 
than spoke, “if I were to die to-day, you would be left almost 
penniless.” 

She raised her head from his shoulder, trying evidently to 
control herself, but her lips worked with suppressed emotion. 

“Papa, how can you talk like that? You know I should 
die if you left me. Icould not, I would not live without you! 
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I care nothing for the money, but you shall not talk of dying!” 
She burst into a passion of tears, and it was some time before 
she sobbed herself calm in her father’s arms. 

Mr. Dalzell was shocked at the storm he had raised, and 
very much grieved at having, by his ill-considered words, 
caused such suffering to his darling; perhaps at that moment 
he was more distressed at having pained her than for the actual 
loss which, however dreadful a disappointment, seemed almost a 
distant trouble. He was a poor man when Treer came into his 
possession. He had been extravagant in his youth, and the 
habit of spending had always clung to him. He thought himself 
careful, but an innate liberality, amounting to carelessness, per- 
vaded all his money transactions; having no turn for business, 
he avoided all unnecessary trouble; thus details escaped him, 
and he spent largely. Now the reality was suddenly and pain- 
fully forced upon him, that he was likely to leave his child 
dependent on her cousin. The thought galled him exceedingly ; 
he had done his best, as he considered, to lay by for her, but an 
accidental crisis had involved the house he trusted, and the 
money was lost. 

In his trouble Mr. Dalzell’s thoughts naturally turned to 
Rupert, and a hope which had been with him for years grew 
more distinct in his present anxiety. 

Why should not Lilian always remain mistress of Treer? 
Where would his young cousin find a lovelier bride? And he 
dwelt with pleasure on many of Rupert’s expressions during his 
last visit, which led him to hope that he was by no means 
averse to such a marriage. Then, independently of these hopes, 
Mr. Dalzell had great confidence in his cousin. He had taken 
an interest in him from boyhood, and knew him to be a man of 
character and high honour. Even if this marriage did not take 
place, he felt sure of Rupert’s generosity. 

Still, something must be done at once; he should not feel 
at rest until he had seen his cousin. These thoughts rushed 
through his mind, as he set himself with something like cheer- 
fulness to soothe Lilian. It was not long before she smiled 
through her tears, and only wished her father would talk of 
something else, and eat his breakfast, and forget everything, as 
she wished to do. When she found he must go to London that 
very day, an extreme anxiety seized her; there were sometimes 
accidents on the line; there had been one lately, and people had 
been killed. She begged and prayed her father not to go, or, if 
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he went, to take her with him; but he was inexorable, and after 
the first entreaties she knew it was no use to urge him, and 
seeing her fears vexed him, she busied herself packing his port- 
manteau with almost her usual gaiety, while she chatted merrily 
to him of the presents he was to bring her, and of the sights he 
was to see, that he might give her information on things that 
puzzled or interested her. He would not let her drive him to 
the station, which was a great disappointment; but she wished 
him good-by with tolerable cheerfulness, and it was only when 
she had watched him out of sight that her anxiety returned,— 
an anxiety which amounted to terror, and which made the old 
servants shake their heads in consternation at her pale face and 
exceeding restlessness. 

Jane in vain tried to soothe her little mistress’s fears, and 
every inmate of the house was consulted to invent reassuring 
stories of safe journeys. But all to no purpose; Lilian neither 
ate nor slept, and spent her time’'in aimless wanderings round 
the old place, refusing to be comforted. 

After visiting his lawyer, and going through the unfortunate 
business which had brought him to town, Mr. Dalzell sought out 
Rupert at his club. 

Captain Dalzell could hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
his cousin; and his face said, plainly, ‘‘ What can have hap- 
pened?” as he led the way into a private room. 

“ T came up on business,” ejaculated Mr. Dalzell. 

Rupert looked relieved. 


“ Lilian is quite well, I hope. It is so wonderful to see you 
here, Cousin George.” 

* Quite well, thank you,” replied Mr. Dalzell, pleased that 
the first question should be of his darling. “She sent her love, 
and hopes you will come and see us again soon.” 

Had Mr. Dalzell been on his oath he could hardly have given 
this message, being not quite sure that Lilian had sent it. He 
then plunged at once into his trouble, which he fully explained 
to Rupert. And the young man expressed a sorrow and regret 
which were very real. 

“T have been making my will, Rupert,” said Mr. Dalzell, 
after rather an uncomfortable pause. ‘I have made you Lilian’s 
guardian in case of her needing one. And I have done all I can 
for her. I mean to retrench at once, and try to make up this 
money which has gone.” 


“You do me great honour, Cousin George,” said Rupert, 
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with feeling, “in giving me such a trust. I hope the need will 
never come.” 

“I have great confidence in you,” continued Mr. Dalzell, 
with more warmth than usual ; ‘and I feel I can trust my child 
in your hands. I had hoped to leave her a good fortune. 
If I live long enough it may still be so; but——” and his voice 
faltered. 

“ Indeed, my dear cousin,” broke in Rupert, eagerly, grasp- 
ing Mr. Dalzell’s hand ; “you may trust me to do a brother’s 
part by Lilian, whatever happens.” 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Dalzell, with a heavy sigh. 
“T believe you will do a brother’s part if ever called upon to do 
so, And you are the only kinsman my child has. I have a half 
sister, but she is several years older than myself, and we have 
not always been on good terms.” And he looked wistfully at 
Rupert, longing to think of him as a real protector of his child’s 
future,—for his pride rebelled at her being dependent on his 
generosity. 

“Lilian will be so beautiful, Cousin George,” said Rupert, 
smiling, “that she will hardly want a guardian long. I think 
you may be quite happy about her. Why do you not bring her 
into the gay world? She is buried at Treer; is wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air,” he added, with a laugh. But his 
gaiety jarred on his cousin. 

“You forget that she is a mere child,’”’ he replied, coldly. 
“But perhaps you are right, and I may think of making a 
change a year or two hence.” And he rose to go. 

“Let me come with you,” said Rupert. ‘Can I do anything 
for you? Of course you will dine with me.” 

Mr. Dalzell mentioned two or three places he intepded visit- 
ing. And Rupert devoted himself to his cousin, in a way he 
thought most exemplary, for the rest of the afternoon. Several 
purchases were made for Lilian ; and Rupert sent her a beautiful 
silver-mounted riding-whip, with many expressions of regret that 
he could not, at present, fix any time for coming to Treer. And 
he flattered himself he had done his duty admirably when he saw 
Mr. Dalzell off the next morning from Paddington Station. 

“Who is the old gentleman ? ” asked an acquaintance, who 
had seen the parting. “I did not know you had such a 
belonging.” 

“He is an old cousin, into whose shoes I shall step some 
day.” 
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“ Lucky fellow! A very nice pair of shoes they will be, I 
hear.” 

“Tolerable. He has just told me he has made me guardian 
to his daughter, in case of accidents.” 

“Guardian! Pretty guardian you would make, Dalzell ! 
Why, you would have to marry her! ” 

“TI might do worse,” laughed Rupert. 

*“ What, is she a beauty and a fortune ? ” 

“The first, certainly. People have different ideas about 
fortune ;”’ and, too much of a gentleman to discuss his cousin’s 
affairs with a stranger, he hailed a hansom. 

Mr. Dalzell felt he ought to be satisfied with all his heir 
had said; but he was more than ever anxious that what was 
becoming his fixed idea should come to pass. “ I will ask him 
down oftener,” he mused; “and I will take Lilian to London 
next year; or, if he wishes it, sooner, and give her all the 
advantages he thinks so much of. She shall have masters. I 
could not send her to school,—no, not that ;”’ and the father’s 
heart gave a bound of delight as he caught sight of his child, 
waiting at the lodge gate. She held it open for him, her eyes 
dancing with joy, and she was soon on the seat by his side. 

**Oh, papa! the time has been so long,—so dreadfully long! 
But you are quite well, and nothing has happened; ” and Lilian 
gave a deep-drawn sigh of infinite relief. 

“The matter! You silly child, what have you been imagin- 
ing in my absence?” he asked, searching her face, and finding 
a look of care which he had never seen there before. 

Lilian laughed merrily; all her fears had vanished as suddenly 
as they had come. 

“Never mind, I was silly. I am quite happy again now. 
Tell me all you have seen. Did you go to Madame Tussaud’s, 
and into the Chamber of Horrors ?”’ 

“No; I had not time. You know I had business to do.” 

Her face clouded. 

‘* Please do not talk of business,” she said, entreatingly. 

“Very well,” replied her father, kissing the sweet face that 
was lifted to his; ‘‘ we will talk of something pleasanter. I saw 
Rupert, and he sent you his love and a beautiful whip, which is 
in my portmanteau. He says he hopes to come and see us next 
month.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Lilian, wonderingly. “ Did he really 
mean that ?” 
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“Why do you ask if he meant it, pussy? You will be very 
glad'to see him again, eh ?” he questioned, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes ; I shall be very glad to see him,” she answered, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ but I wonder if he will really come? He often 
says things he does not mean.” 

Mr. Dalzell was not quite satisfied with his daughter’s words ; 
but thought it best to overlook them, and again reverted to the 
beauties of the whip. When it was unpacked, it was duly 
admired ; but it crossed his mind, unwillingly, that it had not 
met with such a grateful acceptance as another gift. 

“ But then, she expects Rupert to give her pretty things, 
and it is natural she should take them more as a matter of 
course ;” and with this idea he consoled himself, and talked so 
much of Rupert that Lilian was a little bored, and changed the 
subject whenever she could. 

The fears and anxieties which had cast such an unwonted 
shadow over her bright spirits for those two days vanished as 
dreams of the night; and she returned to her daily pleasures 
and occupations with increased joyousness. ‘Tory’s picture was 
framed and placed in her room, and looked upon as one of her 
most valued treasures ; and Alick Murray might well have been 
gratified had he known how much it was prized, and that not 
altogether for Tory’s sake. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us ; but, when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.” 
TENNYSON. 


Two months passed by, and Mr. Dalzell never again alluded 
to his unfortunate loss to his little daughter; he sold some of 
his horses, and made two or three other efforts at economy, 
which, as they did not affect her, she hardly noticed. 

Rupert’s visit was talked of and postponed, as Lilian always 
expected it would be. It was just the pleasantest time of the 
year, she thought ; fishing had begun, and the days were grow- 
ing long and warm, and all the delights of summer were in 
prospect ; her father seldom left her for many hours, and having 
more of his society than usual, she wished for none other; and 
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her cousin’s proposed visit, though no ‘longer considered an 
infliction, was almost a matter of indifference. 

It was still cold enough for a fire towards the close of the 
day, for the old house was damp and chilly, but the candles 
were not yet lighted in the drawing-room, when Lilian came 
down one evening to wait for her father’s return. 

The usual dinner hour had passed, and she wondered at his 
being so much behind his time. He had ridden into Penzance 
with some letters he wished posted early, and had spoken of 
other business that would keep him, and Lilian had been alone 
nearly all the day. 

She stood at the window, looking out into the twilight ; 
lights in the upper windows threw shadows on the gravel drive, 
and the trees swayed to and fro in the wind which had been 
rising for some hours, till it had become almost a gale. It was 
chilly, and the windows were shut ; the door was open and she 
could see across the hall into the opposite room. Lilian was 
listening rather than watching, for she knew her father would 
ride round to the stable-yard, and she expected every moment 
to hear the welcome of the dogs. As the minutes passed, the 
silence became oppressive, and it was pleasant to turn from the 
window and look into the cheerful dining-room, where lights 
had been lit, and the tablecloth and bright silver laid in readi- 
ness for dinner. 

“How hungry papa will be! What can make him so late?” 
she repeated for the twentieth time ; and turning impatiently 
to the window, her gaze was rivetted by a dark object which 
appeared to be coming up the drive. Closer and closer it came, 
—-what could it be ? 

The wind seemed suddenly to rise and moan round the 
house; Lilian strained her eyes painfully, but more with curiosity 
than dread. 

“Perhaps it is papa,” she said, half aloud; “‘ but it does not 
look like a horse ; besides, he would be sure to come the other 
way; perhaps it’s a carriage, but it comes so slowly.” 

And here her speculations ceased, and were merged in simple 
wonder,—‘‘ What can it be ?” 

The dogs’ voices at last came and were welcome ; they broke 
the painful stillness. She clung to the window-sill in her eager- 
ness, and then tried hurriedly to open the window, but could 
not move it; it was too heavy, or fastened beyond her reach. 
Presently she distinguished the sound of footsteps on the gravel, 
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many footsteps in regular tread; and then something passed the 
window, Lilian did not know what, but there were several men, 
and they carried some heavy burden. 

In an instant she was out of the room, through the hall, and 
at the great door, just as a sharp ring pealed through the house. 
With frantic efforts she succeeded in pulling back the heavy 
bolt, and, throwing it open, she stood in the doorway. 

The man who had rung the bell hurried down the steps with 
a startled exclamation, which was echoed in different tones by 
his companions. 

So sudden and unexpected was Lilian’s appearance, so spirit- 
like, she looked, that it was some seconds before any one found 
courage to speak. She stood as if spellbound ; her white dress 
fluttering, and her long hair floating behind her in the wild 
wind. The light in the hall showed her in strong relief to those 
outside ; while to her, they were still a dim, uncertain group, 
bearing a burden,—some dreadful burden! What was it? She 
tried to ask. 

At last the words came with broken utterance, 

“What is it? Tell me! Tell me!” 

“Mr. Dalzell has been hurt, miss; he’s been thrown from 
his horse,” said one voice. 

‘* He’s not dead; don’t be frightened, missie,”’ added another, 
hoarsely.; and the sad procession began to mount the steps with 
heavy tread. 

The servants, hurrying into the hall, met it with exclamations 
of horror and alarm. Lilian broke through them, and looked at 
her father’s face. It appeared lifeless. She gazed at it as if 
turned to stone, and heard nothing, till a low moan came from 
his lips, when a shudder passed through her; and, as if animated 
by new life, she exclaimed peremptorily, and with a gesture 
which silenced the confusion round her :— 

“ Send for Doctor Walder at once. Joe must go on Mured. 
No; I forgot. He must take the dog-cart; because then the 
doctor will come back in it. If he does not find him at home, 
he must go for another. I will speak to him myself;” and 
away she rushed towards the back part of the house, some of the 
servants hurrying after her; but all too dumb with fright to 
offer a word. : 

She gave her orders with clear precision, and then turning, 
slowly she retraced her steps, with despair in every line of her 
face, to the hall, which she found empty. Going up the stairs to 
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cher father’s room, she met the men coming down. They stood 
.on one side to let her pass, glancing furtively at her, deep pity 
wringing their hearts. She did not seem to see them, and went 
on slowly and wearily, with her eyes fixed on the ground, and 
trembling so violently, that more than one hand was involuntarily 
stretched out to catch her, should she fall. 

Downstairs, the men told their story to those of the servants 
who could listen to it. About half an hour before, one of their 
number had found Mr. Dalzell lying on a heap of stones ina 
neighbouring lane. The place was overshadowed by trees, and 
many might have passed without noticing him. A groan had 
attracted this man’s attention, and he had hurried to the nearest 
cottage for help. Here a door and some pillows were procured, 
but it was some time before the necessary number of men could 
be mustered. Another had heard some one late in the afternoon 
speak of h wing seen a runaway horse; but the account given 
was vague, and he had thought nothing of it. How long Mr. 
Dalzell had lain by the wayside, and what had occasioned the 
accident, were only matters of conjecture. Nothing could be 
done till the doctor’s arrival, and he could hardly come for 
hours. After some refreshment, and much earnest sympathy 
expressed, the men left the house to spread the news which 
would carry consternation into many homes; for Mr. Dalzell was 
deservedly beloved as a kind and thoughtful landlord. At the 
entrance gate they met a miner, leading the missing horse, 
which he had found many miles off, feeding in the gorse, with 
the saddle turned round, and the bridle broken. 

Many a cottage-mother that night thought of Lilian. “What 
will become of his child? Such a sweet little lady she is; and 
loves the very ground he walks on.” ‘ She’ll break her heart, 
she will. God bless her!” And many prayers were offered for 
her, in homely phrase, by those she hardly knew. 

Meanwhile, Lilian sat. by her father’s pillow, her hand clasp- 
ing his cold one, which could not return her pressure. Every 
‘minute seemed an hour as she listened to the wind, which 
moaned and whistled round the house. Her thoughts centred 
much on the fear that the doctor would not be able to come by 
the shortest road. Surely, the sea would be over Newlyn 
green; and every gust was magnified, by her anxiety, into a 
hurricane. 

The suddenness of the shock had bewildered her, and almost 
crushed out grief in terror. Now she kissed her father’s pale 
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face, now she implored him softly to speak to her, and at every 
moan she shuddered, while she longed for a sound, when silence 
again filled her with blank despair. She did not heed the 
servants’ entreaties to take some refreshment, and, with im- 
patient gestures, negatived every proposal they could make to 
induce her to leave the room. 

Two heavy hours were gone at last, and Lilian caught the 
sound of carriage-wheels, even before the dogs’ voices broke the 
stillness of the night. The doctor was well known to her, and 
her faith in his skill was too simple to be shaken by any doubts. 
She did not speak or move when he entered the room, but kept 
her hands clasped rourd her father’s, as if she instinctively felt a 
separation were coming. After a very short examination of his 
patient, Dr. Walder turned to the servants who were standing 
round the bed, and said he must at once send a telegram to 
Captain Dalzell. He would write a message, and s nd it bya 
groom on horseback; and he asked what was the Captain’s 
address. No one could give it but Lilian; and he had to meet 
the despairing eyes which he had avoided ever since he had 
entered the room. A kindly-hearted man, with children of his 
own, he would rather have endured much than have met them 
with a message of woe. 

“Can nothing be done?” she moaned again and again. 

“Your father is seriously injured, my dear child. I must 
have your cousin’s address. Can you give it?” he asked, 
avoiding the sad query. 

She only heard the first part of his sentence. 

Will he recover ?”” she asked, in almost inaudible tones, and 
there was a flash of hope in her eyes which it was hard to 
quench. Doctor Walder did not feel able to do so. 

“‘ While there is life there is hope,” he answered, evasively, 
“‘ but your cousin must be sent for at once;” and he repeated 
his question about the address. 

It was at last heard and answered, but for some minutes 
words did not seem to reach Lilian as she wearily turned away, 
and laid her head on her father’s pillow. 

The message being despatched, the doctor prepared for a 
farther examination of his patient, and giving Lilian into Jane’s 
loving care, he insisted she should leave the room, and take 
some food and wine, with promises that she should be allowed 
speedily to return if she were amenable to his wishes. 

When she again sought her father’s room, he had been 
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placed in the bed, and appeared to be in less pain. She took 
her old place, crouching on the pillows by his side, and no one 
had the heart to move her again. A very image of despair she 
‘looked, her head bowed on her hands, her white dress and ribbons, 
once so fresh, now all in crumpled disorder. 

The dim light of the shaded candle and flickering fire only 

enhanced the dreary look of the room, which was furnished 
with heavy, old-fashioned hangings. Mr. Dalzell was quite un- 
conscious, and the extreme pallor of his features was startling 
-in the uncertain light. The doctor, an overworked man, with 
many calls on his time, had determined to stay till morning, but 
he looked for no change in his patient, and had done all his skill 
could devise. After many vain attempts to keep awake in an 
easy-chair, he accepted the housekeeper’s offer of a sofa in the 
adjoining dressing-room, and left her and Jane to watch through 
the night, with orders to call him if there were the slightest 
change in the state of the sufferer. 

Many hours passed by, and still Lilian kept her despairing 
watch. Kind sleep at last overcame her, and her head sank on 
the pillow, close to her father’s face, her arm thrown over him, 

-as if in loving protection. Jane covered her up with a shawl. 

“She looks like an angel,”’ she sobbed. “Thank the Lord, 
she sleeps ; but she must awake, poor dear, and it may be worse 
than ever then.” 

Alas! the waking was very terrible after that dreamless 
sleep, for Lilian was too exhausted to be haunted by her trouble. 
The morning sun shone brightly into the sad room, when she 
opened her eyes, and gazed with astonishment at the unfamiliar 
surroundings. Her father’s lifeless face first brought the terrible 
story of the night before to her remembrance, and, with a sigh of 
patient misery, she sat up. 

Dr. Walder was standing by the window. He came to her 
side and told her he was obliged to leave the house for some 
hours ; but that he would return as soon as he could ; that nothing 
could be done, and that he had left all directions, should any 
change occur. 

Captain Dalzell was not expected till late in the evening, 
and a carriage should meet the last train. Dr. Walder said he 
would give the necessary orders. Meantime Lilian must take 
care of herself, and take somefood. He talked on, but she heeded 
not, and at last he turned to Jane, who appeared to have the 
most influence over the forlorn child, and then left the house, with 
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a feeling of something like relief, at getting out of the sight of 
such hopeless sorrow. 

When he returned, late in the afternoon, he found Lilian still 
at her post. She had taken her father’s well-marked Bible from 
his table, and had spent much of the day in turning over its 
pages, vaguely and absently. She tried to read, but the letters 
either danced before her eyes, or the words conveyed no meaning 
to her mind. She had never spoken any but the imploring 
words which haunted every one who heard them. “Can nothing 
be done?” ‘These came often to her lips, and were at last re- 
ceived in silence. As the evening wore on, Rupert’s coming 
_seemed to her as a faint star of hope; he was so clever, and 
knew so much. Surely he would do something. Wonderful 
things were done by London doctors. Surely he would send 
for some, and by the time her cousin entered the room her eyes 
and cheeks were bright with painful expectancy. 

“QO Rupert!” and she caught his hand; “do something ; 
send to London; oh, do something!” and her voice was raised 
almost to a scream, in her eagerness. 

Rupert was deeply moved; he had heard the verdict down- 
stairs from the doctor. There was no hope. Lilian read his 
face, and turned away with an almost impatient gesture. 

“Papa! papa!” she cried, in anguished tones; and Mr. 
Dalzell’s eyes opened slowly, as if the sound of the voice he 
loved so well had called him back from the other world.’ All 
sounds were hushed while his words came faintly, with fluttering 
breath :— 

“ Lilian — Rupert—take — care—of—my—child!” and his 
eyes closed again, as if in sleep. 

The joy of hearing that voice once more, if only in those 
broken words, was too much for Lilian; and when the hush had 
fallen, and no more came, she fainted. Tenderly Rupert un- 
closed her soft, warm fingers from the lifeless hand, and carried 
her to her room, where, with Jane’s help, he after some time 
restored her to consciousness. It seemed to them almost cruel 
to call her back to her sorrow. 

“‘T must go to papa,” were her first coherent words. 

Some one must tell her the truth. Rupert made many attempts, 
but she did not understand him. No words but the simplest 
seemed to reach her. Looking from one to the other, she im- 
plored to be taken to her father, and, pushing away Rupert’s 
arm which was around her, tried to struggle to her feet. 
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“ Lilian!” he cried at last, in despair, “ your poor father is 
dead. You cannot go to him.” 

“ Dead! he is not dead!” she repeated wildly, again and 
again. 

With loving words of sympathy, Rupert tried to make her 
comprehend the sad truth; but his attempts to comfort her 
were in vain, and at last, feeling utterly miserable and at his 
wits’ end at the uselessness of such attempts, he left her to 
Jane, whose homely phrases reached her heart as his did not, 
and at length brought tears and sobs, amidst which she sank into 
an exhausted sleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill : 
But, oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is siill ! 
“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 
TENNYSON. 

Aut Rupert Dalzell’s chivalry was roused by the thought 
of the helpless and utterly lonely condition of the young 
girl, hardly beyond childhood, who had so unexpectedly been 
thrown on his protection. How lightly had he spoken of this 
guardianship, which was now forced upon him! The reality of 
such a trust had never occupied a serious thought, and it was 
now bewildering in the extreme. Mr. Dalzell’s confidence to 
him in London, a few weeks before, prepared him for the fact 
that Lilian was almost dependent on him. This fact was in no 
way displeasing to the young guardian. He had enough and to 
spare, and she need never know, at any rate for years, that such 
was the case. It was fortunate she was such a child, she would 
not be likely to ask questions. After all, though the charge had 
its irksome duties, would not many men envy him? The fact 
that he was now a landed proprietor of some importance gave 
Captain Dalzell, at that moment, no particular satisfaction ; for 
he was not fond of trouble, and the life he was accustomed to 
lead was just the one that suited him best. On coming of age 
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he had inherited an ample fortune, and, as he was an orphan, and 
his only sister was married and in a wealthy home, his cares had 
been few. 

That night, as he paced up and down the solitary dining- 
room, subdued by the grief he had witnessed, the charge of his 
young cousin seemed, if a pleasant, still a somewhat serious one. 
Spoilt, high-spirited, and beautiful, with her extreme ignorance 
of the outer world, what was to become of her for the next few 
years? What was he to do with her? To marry her, as his 
friend had jokingly proposed a few weeks ago, seemed the only 
solution to the dilemma. The suggestion was not disagree- 
able ; but it was only for the future. The immediate question, 
as to what he should do with his ward, was as difficult as ever to 
answer. She could not live on alone at Treer. His sister, to 
whom his thoughts naturally turned, was not likely to care to 
have the charge; and Lilian could live only where she was 
welcome. School was his next thought. He had lady friends 
who would gladly help him ; and surely he might choose a good 
one, where she would be quite happy, and have the opportunities 
for education which she so much needed. Money was no object. 
She should have the best of everything, if he could only persuade 
her to take kindly to the plan. How she would hate it, poor 
child! And he glanced back to his sister’s stories of school-life, 
and fancied Lilian, who could never walk quietly, and whose feet 
always seemed to dance, and voice to laugh, meandering de- 
murely, with a kitelike-tail of prim companions, up and down the 
London pavement. There were, also, other drawbacks to the 
school pian. When he had once given her over to a school- 
mistress he should not be able to see her as often as he wished. 
A guardsman cousin would hardly be tolerated, even under the 
prosaic title of guardian. He should see nothing of her, posi- 
tively nothing. And Rupert knew, in his secret soul, that if he 
wished to win Lilian’s love he must set about it with a will. 
The expediency of a marriage would never affect her; he felt 
sure of that. And as the task of winning that love seemed hard, 
so the desire to obtain it increased in intensity, and with it a 
certain pleasant pride in the strangeness of his position. On the 
sideboard lay the little, round, straw hat, Lilian had thrown off 
the day before, the silver-mounted whip he had sent her, and a 
little crumpled pair of white riding-gloves, speaking forcibly to 
him of the happy, loving, free life of their little owner, bringing 
her to his mind in her dainty habit, her head thrown back in 
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childish defiance, and all her spoilt, wilful ways and words. No, 
school would never do for her; she would never conform toa 
narrow rule; nor could he bear any barrier in their intercourse. 

A thought at last struck him which seemed the brightest he 
had had. Was there not an old sister of Mr. Dalzell’s? And 
did she not live in London? It was just what he should like for 
Lilian. She could live with this old lady, and have masters, and 
he could see her as often as he liked. Probably she lived in some 
quiet part, where Lilian would enjoy a certain amount of liberty. 
And his thoughts wandered to the Kensington Gardens, which, 
when in town, he always looked on as a most rural spot. Surely 
a handsome allowance would induce the old lady to take the 
charge ; perhaps she would be very glad to do so. 

She was very old, and not likely to interfere; he wanted no 
interference. Lilian belonged to him, was his ward ; and, feeling 
he had happily solved his difficulty, Captain Dalzell smoked his 
cigar and went to bed. The family lawyer arrived, and arrange- 
ments for the funeral were made; and all the necessary business 
routine on the heir taking possession was gone through. 

It was found that Lilian would have the smallest possible 
portion, owing to the serious and recent loss which Mr. Dalzell 
had sustained. The lawyer insisted on everything being made 
plain, though Captain Dalzell turned impatiently from all ex- 
planations. He wished to settle at once a large sum on his 
cousin; but, on the lawyer’s demurring, he agreed to wait to 
make any definite arrangement until she should be of age.- After 
all, money could at present do her no good; perhaps it was 
better, in her peculiar position, that she was not the heiress her 
father had intended her to be. 

Poor Lilian stayed upstairs. She was quite crushed with 
her terrible grief, and Doctor Walder ordered her to be kept as 
quiet as possible. Rupert spent part of every day with her, and 
found. her very gentle and affectionate, listening with unwonted 
patience to everything he had to say, and too utterly heart- 
broken to speak unless required. He did not know how often 
she visited the sad room where her father’s body lay ; Jane did 
not care to tell him ; rightly or wrongly she could not bear that 
her poor little mistress should be thwarted in what seemed to— 
solace her lonely grief. The day of the funeral she shut herself 
into her own room, and no one saw her for hours. 

Rupert never mentioned her father if he could possibly avoid 
it; and his name never passed her lips. She instinctively felt 
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that he did not understand her, and the feeling was a just one. 
He did not remember his mother, and his father had been a 
harsh man, whom not even his only son had mourned ; and, never 
having known a grief himself, he could only up to a certain point 
understand Lilian’s. He thought much of her loss in losing the 
pleasant things she was accustomed to, and such an indulgent 
father as Mr. Dalzell had been; as to the intense craving love 
which filled Lilian’s heart for her father, he could in no way 
understand it, seeing he had never loved and lost. 

Her sorrow seemed to have strangely aged her in Rupert’s 
eyes, and there was a quiet, womanly dignity in her grief which 
he found very touching and attractive. The change made every- 
thing easier for him; and he felt that he daily made progress in 
her confidence and affection. 

The day after the funeral he first spoke to her of her future ; 
telling her affectionately that her father had left her in his 
charge, and that he was anxious to make every arrangement 
that could ensure her happiness. He found explanations hard 
enough to give. She did not interrupt him, but listened with 
patient, listless eyes, as he told her she must leave her old home. 
She had not thought before of that part of her loss, but it was of 
no account; she had lost too much already to care what else 
went. When Rupert spoke of the aunt who was her father’s 
sister, and with whom he had communicated, and who was will- 
ing she should make her home with her, she showed a little 
interest. He did not mention money matters, and was greatly 
taken aback when Lilian said, calmly :— 

“T have not any money, it was lost; something broke, I 
don’t know what. I suppose my aunt is rich?” 

Here was a dilemma. It would never do, in the present state 
of affairs, to let Lilian know she was dependent upon him; and 
prevarication was difficult, besides being a dangerous alternative. 
Rupert inwardly determined that he must see Miss Dalzell at 
once, and make her promise discretion; and he let the remark 
pass without comment. 

“ Will you live at Treer now, Rupert?” asked Lilian, after 
a long pause. 

“No, dear, it would not suit me. I should be moped to 
death alone, should I not?” And he took the little hand in his.’ 
In other days she would have snatched it impatiently away, but 
she let it lie now. 

“ What will become of the servants?” she asked. 
T 
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“T think most of them will stay,” he replied, pleased to see 
her show interest in anything. 

“Some must look for other places, and you must take Jane 
with you. You will want a maid.” 

“Oh, yes!” and Lilian’s eyes brightened. ‘I am sure she 
will like to come.” 

“You are my ward, Lilian. Iam your guardian. Do you 
know what that means?” he continued. “ If ever you want 
anything, you must ask me, and you shall have whatever you 
wish for, darling, and be very happy, I hope.” 

She looked at him with sad surprise, as he uttered the last 
words. Happiness seemed far off just then. 

“Thank you, Rupert; you are very, very kind,” she replied 
gratefully, her eyes filling with tears; ‘ but I thought I was to 
live with my aunt.” 

“ Yes, but you will not belong to her; she has no right over 
you. I have chosen her home for you, as itseems the most suit- 
able, and, being in London, I can be with you very often. I 
thought you would not like to go to school.” 

“ No, I should not like that.” 

Her tone was so hopeless that he longed for the impatient 
flash of displeasure which had once met a similar proposal. 

“You shall have masters, Lilian,” he continued. “ Your 
poor father talked to me about your taking some lessons, when 
he was last in town. He said he hoped to bring you up for them 
next year. Did he ever speak of it to you?” 

“Yes, he said something about it,” she answered in a low, 
hurried voice, and flushing with emotion. 

**You will like that,—will you not, darling?” he asked, 
caressing the small white fingers which he held. 

** Yes, thank you, Rupert, I should like to have some lessons.” 
Her voice was quietly sad; the passion of her grief had spent 
itself, and Captain Dalzell, watching her, thought he had never 
seen anything so lovely as the expression of gentle, pathetic 
sorrow in her sweet child-face. 

He did not pursue the subject further; but told her that he 
was going to London the next day to see her aunt, and that he 
would return in a week to escort her to her new home. Mean- 
time she must get ready for the journey, and must try to go out 
and have some change; he could not let her stay grieving in her 
room. Would she like any one to stay with her? Did she 
know any young lady who would do so? 
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“No, I prefer being alone,” was Lilian’s very decided 
answer. But she promised to do all Rupert asked her, with a 
gentle compliance which he found very fascinating. The next 
morning, after her cousin had left the house, she crept down- 
stairs; it was almost a fortnight since she had followed her 
father up on that dreadful evening. Everything that could 
remind her of him had been carefully put away by the servants. 
The hall door was open, and the sun rushed in with its glorious 
summer light. Lilian, quite dazzled, shaded her eyes, and sat 
down on the steps, in the same place where she had sat the day 
Alick Murray had comforted her, when Tory’s death had seemed 
a real sorrow. 

It all came back very vividly to her mind, poor child! and 
she smiled with sad sarcasm at her then grief. How childish 
she had been! Surely she was many years older than she was 
that day; old with a sad experience. 

“Mr. Murray would be sorry for me, if he knew,” she 
thought, confidently. “But he is hundreds of miles away, and 
I shall never see him again.” 

She wandered that week into every nook of the old garden 
and grounds; but she did not care to leave them, and shrank from 
seeing the famiiiar faces of the neighbouring cottagers. At last 
her loneliness oppressed her, and became almost unbearable. 
Day after day, as the post came, she looked for a letter from 
Rupert, but none arrived. Captain Dalzell never thought of 
writing, having a sort of lazy objection to the trouble; also 
finding it difficult enough to talk to Lilian of her future life, he 
thought writing would be worse. 

Had he any idea of the disappointment his silence caused 
her, he would have written. At last a telegram came, asking 
that a carriage might be sent to meet the night train; and 
Rupert would have been very flattered had he seen Lilian’s eyes 
brighten once more with impulsive pleasure as she read it. He 
was greatly gratified by the warmth of her greeting, and thought 
the week had worked wonders. 

Poor child! She had been almost angry with herself as she 
caught herself singing that afternoon. The sky was without a 
cloud, the birds were carolling as if beside themselves with joy ; 
and, though she did not know it, she was tired of her grief; it 
was so hard to be sad when all around her were bright and gay. 
Heavy as the blow had been, her elastic nature could not long 
be depressed. She had always lived in the present; the day’s 
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simple delights had been sufficient for her. Life, away from her 
father and her dear old home, was as a closed book. Child like, 
she had never thought of the future; and now, for the first time, 
was dwelling on the past. A life among strangers had almost 
terrors fur Lilian; she knew so little of any life but her own. 
Her father had always objected to her reading modern works of 
fiction; so she was even strangely unfamiliar with the hopes 
and pleasures of girls of her own age. Looking forward only 
brought wild regret and pain, and she turned to Rupert as to 
the one friend she had in the world, whom her father had loved, 
and whom he had chosen to supply his place. 

It was a great satisfaction to Captain Dalzell to see that the 
colour had returned to Lilian’s face; while her manner retained 
that sweet gentleness which he had so often wished for in vain. 

“She is just perfection, now,” he thought; ‘‘ that dreadfub 
old lady can’t think her wild. I only hope she won’t suppress 
her. I wonder how they’ll get on together. I don’t care about 
any violent affection between them ; it would be inconvenient.” 

Lilian questioned him about Miss Dalzell: and he gave as 
pleasant an account as he could, of an old lady who lived ina 
quiet part of Bayswater, not far from the Kensington Gardens. 

“* Will she be glad to see me, Rupert?” she asked, timidly. 
“T never talked to an old lady; and you always used to say I 
was not like other girls.” 

‘I don’t wish you to be like any one but yourself, darling,”” 
he replied, enthusiastically; adding, confidently, “Of course 
your aunt will be glad to see you.” He then told her he was 
expected in London the next day, and Jane must be told to 
make the necessary preparations for the morrow’s journey. This 
was a sudden blow to Lilian, awaking her grief anew; but she 
obeyed him with a quiet decision which filled him with admiring 
surprise. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all ; 
Into each life, some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


Amunst the tears and sobs of the fond old servants, who had 
known and loved her from babyhood, Lilian Dalzell left her 
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kome. Her own grief was overwhelming, and very sad to wit- 
ness. It tried her cousin greatly; and feeling helpless to com- 
fort, and wondering how he should ever get her to her destination, 
he hurried her into the carriage before she had half finished her 
farewells. Lilian was far too bewildered to feel much during 
that long, strange journey, which took her far away from all 
familiar sights and sounds. She never remembered travelling 
before, and everything seemed whirling round her. 

In after years she looked back to this journey as to a terrible 
nightmare, so hopelessly dreary were all impressions connected 
with it. It was towards the end of May, and a sudden summer 
kad set in; the heat was intense and stifling. In vain Rupert 
tried to rouse her, pointing out everything that would be likely 
to interest her. She was too exhausted to feel any curiosity, and 
at last he found it best to leave her alone. Jane was an equally 
inexperienced traveller, and had to be put in and out of the 
train, and looked after much like a parcel, as Captain Dalzell 
rather indignantly complained. Never had he imagined such a 
dreadful journey ; and before they reached Paddington, he grew 
quite nervous, wondering how Lilian would meet her aunt, and 
what the old lady would think of her poor little frightened 
niece. 

It was nearly dark when he succeeded in getting his charge 
mto a cab; and now having given up any further attempt to 
cheer Lilian as useless, they drove in solemn silence through 
the gas-lit streets. Lilian did not care how long the drive 
lasted,—tired as she was,—so much did she dread the unknown 
future. At last the cab stopped at a house which seemed to 
tower above them, to her unaccustomed eyes, and, in a few 
minutes, she found herself standing in a narrow entry, where 
there was hardly room for two people to pass. 

“Will you go upstairs, miss?” said the elderly maid-servant 
who had opened the door. 

Coming out of the open air, the heat of the house was over- 
powering, especially to poor Lilian, who had never dreamed of 
the possibility of living in such a small space. To go up those 
steep stairs at that moment seemed impossible; and, taking no 
notice of the maid’s request, she stood holding tightly by Jane’s 
arm, till Rupert, having seen the luggage off the cab, followed 
it in; and then she sprang forward, and, catching hold of his 
hand, she exclaimed, desperately, while her eyes flashed with 
something like her old, wilful spirit:— 
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“T cannot live here, Rupert; I cannot! Take me away; 
oh, take me away!” 

Jane, in great distress, burst into noisy sobs. 

What was to be done? Rupert felt at his wits’ end, when a 
happy thought struck him. There was a name which was all- 
powerful in leading Lilian. 

“Your father would have wished you to stay here; indeed, 
he would. Come, there’s a good child; you have not seen your 
aunt yet. You are very tired. Everything will look better in 
the morning.” 

And he drew her hand within his arm and led her upstairs. 
The old servant of the house followed, with many grunts of 
dissatisfaction. 

“Here’s a queer young lady, certainly. Pretty works, 
these!”’ she grumbled, audibly, to the indignant Jane. 

At the mention of her father, Lilian had become passive 
again; and she followed Rupert unresistingly, though she did 
not hear a word of his assurances, that she would soon be quite 
accustomed to the size of her new home; that many London 
houses were small,— much smaller than this; that the heat 
would not last; and whatever other consolation he could think 
of on the spur of the moment. 

In the drawing-room, which was of fair size and handsomely 
furnished, sat an old lady, who did not appear, to Lilian’s eager 
eyes, at all in a hurry to greet her. 

In vain she sought for a likeness to her father, but there was 
none to be found in Miss Dalzell’s piercing black eyes and 
irregular features. Her grey hair was drawn tightly back under 
a close cap, and the simplicity of the heavy, black dress she 
wore seemed to add severity to her stern face. She was tall, 
spare, and very upright: looking down, and towering over poor 
little Lilian till she felt more crushed than ever. 

“ Humph! you are not a bit like your father. Sixteen, did 
you say? You are very short. I expected, from your cousin’s 
description, to see a Dalzell; Dalzells have always been 
tall.” 

These were the critical words which fell on poor, lonely 
Lilian’s- ears as she was introduced to her new aunt. She 
believed her aunt kissed her, but was never quite sure; and 
then Rupert, disengaging her hand, which persistently clutched 
his as if afraid of losing her only friend, placed a chair for her, 
and she sat down; one dreadful thought filling her heart, and 
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crushing out all hope of happiness: “ She is not pleased to see 
me; she does not want me.” 

This was, in one sense, a mistake. Miss Dalzell was very 
pleased at the liberal arrangements her young kinsman had 
made for his ward. She had given him to understand that she 
would not undertake the charge unless he made it worth her 
while to do so. She was even more pleased at his injunction, 
that Lilian was to consider herself indebted to her aunt for a 
home, and readily gave the required promise that she should 
not speak of Captain Dalzell’s share in the matter. 

The welcome she had given her poor, little niece was as 
warm as it was in her nature to give, and she did not care to 
pretend to what she did not feel. For many years she had been 
on distant terms with her brother; his so-called imprudent 
marriage having made the first breach between them; and per- 
haps she had a lingering wish that Lilian should feel her de- 
pendence. 

It was a difficult moment for Rupert; conversation lagged, 
and he felt every minute more nervous, and anxious to get 
away. He gave Miss Dalzell an account of the journey, looking 
furtively at Lilian, and fearing her self-control would again give 
way. At last, when Miss Dalzell began asking her name, and 
whom she was called after, he could bear it no longer, and, with 
an exclamation at her tired appearance, he begged that she might 
have some tea and go to bed; he then got up hurriedly, and 
wished Miss Dalzell good-evening. 

Lilian took his parting kiss passively, never uttering a word. 
A few minutes after the street-door banged, and she knew she 
was alone. 

Captain Dalzell drove off with a feeling of intense relief and 
satisfaction at having accomplished his difficult mission.. He 
was truly sorry for his poor little cousin. - But it was a relief 
to be out of sight of her misery: and he was glad to forget it in 
the company of some friends he met at his club. Congratula- 
tions were showered on him, which fell at first strangely on his 
ear, but which he soon grew accustomed to, and found pleasant 
enough. And the thought of his generosity to his young cousin 
added not a little to his self-satisfaction. 

Obeying rather an imperative command of her aunt’s, Lilian 
followed the servant Martha downstairs to the dining-room;—a 
dingy, little, gas-lit apartment, with folding-doors, which led 
into another small sitting-room. A cloth was laid on the table, 
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and Lilian mechanically sat down and tried to eat the food that 
was placed before her. But she hardly tasted it, turning away 
with disgust from the London bread and butter, and cold meat. 
She felt almost frightened at finding herself alone in a strange 
room, and, with a longing for companionship, she rang the bell, 
and asked timidly for Jane. Martha did not look much pleased, 
and said stiffly, that Jane was having her supper. Not knowing 
what to do next, Lilian asked to be shown her room, and begged 
entreatingly that Jane should come to her soon; then, leaving 
the untasted meal, she followed Martha upstairs. 

At the drawing-room door she paused, thinking she ought 
to wish her aunt good-night; but the servant hurried on, and 
she was obliged to follow. Over the drawing-room were two 
rooms occupied by Miss Dalzell and her maid; above these, 
again, were three, and to one of these Lilian climbed in blank 
astonishment, wondering where she was going; she had never 
fancied a house could be so high. The door shut, she looked 
round her. The room was very small; and, accustomed as she 
had always been to large and luxurious surroundings, it appeared 
scantily and meanly furnished. 

“Perhaps my aunt is very poor,” she thought; and feeling 
wery hot and stifled, she sank down on a cane chair which stood 
by the window, and tried to get a glimpse of the street below; 
she could not see much, but a faint breeze reached her, fanning 
her hot temples. She laid her head on the window-ledge, and a 
feeling of rest soothed her, and she longed for forgetfulness; but 
thoughts would come, she could not drive them away. 

“ My aunt is, I suppose, very kind to have me, if she is poor ; 
I wonder if I shall have to work for her;” and money had a 
sudden value’in Lilian’s eyes. “If I had been rich, surely 
things would have been different; yet Rupert said I should have 
everything I wanted. Oh, papa, papa! why did you leave me? 
I cannot live without you!” 

Jane found her poor little mistress almost beside herself with 
grief; and, crying bitterly herself, she put her to bed, and did 
not leave her till she was asleep. 

Miss Dalzell was slightly deaf, which necessitated the raising 
of Martha’s voice; and Jane unwillingly overheard a conversa- 
tion which made her loving heart beat with honest indigna- 

ion. 

‘** Not a bit would she touch, ma’am; turned up her nose at 
everything,” said Martha, angrily. 
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“ All the better for the larder,” replied her mistress, with a 
grating laugh. 

“Then she rang the bell as if she would pull it down; -and 
asked for her maid as if she had been a princess.” 

“Well, Martha, she has got her own maid, so she will not 
trouble you. I thought it best to have the maid,—Captain 
Dalzell wished it,—but she’ll be a great expense.” 

“You should have seen her when she came into the house, 
ma’am. She begged the gentleman to take her away; she said 
she wouldn’t live here.” Martha’s voice was growing louder 
and angrier every minute. 

“You musn’t be hard upon her, Martha; do you hear me?” 
said her mistress, with a sudden assumption of authority. 
“She'll soon get accustomed to our ways,” 

“‘ She’ll be a handful if you give way to her, ma’am, so I tell 
you,” persisted Martha, crossly. 

Jane banged her room door angrily, and the conversation 
was continued in a lower tone. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 
Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere.” 
LonGFELLOW. 

Atmost faint with heat after a restless night, Lilian crept 
downstairs. Jane had got her dressed with difficulty, and she 
knew she was late. She found her aunt in the middle of break- 
fast. Her greeting was more genial than the one of the night 
before, and Lilian was fortunately so hungry that she managed 
to eat the butter, which, nevertheless, seemed to her, strangely 
dirty in its very melted state, and her mind reverted involun- 
tarily to the rich cream she had been accustomed to all her life. 
She sat opposite her aunt, whose piercing eyes were always 
fixed on her, or so she thought; in vain she tried to ‘escape 
them ; whenever she looked up she met them. 

“How dreadfully hot it is!”” she said, at last, finding the 
silence oppressive. 

“Very hot,” echoed her aunt, dryly. 
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“T can hardly breathe,” continued Lilian, “the house is so 
close ; it will be better out of doors, won’t it ?”’ 

“ Better out of doors at this time of day! Certainly not,” 
answered her aunt, sharply. ‘“ Why, you wouid get a sunstroke 
before you reached the shade ; and, as to the house being close, 
that is an idea you had better get out of your head at once.” 

“When may I go out ?” asked Lilian, despairingly, wonder- 
ing if she could possibly bear the day in-doors. 

“In the evening we will have a walk in the Kensington 
Gardens,” replied her aunt, more graciously. “ And now, if 
you have finished your breakfast, you shall come and read to 
me. My sight is not so good as it used to be. I am looking for 
teachers for you. You must sadly need some instruction, brought 
up in that out-of-the-way place.” 

“Papa always taught me,” said. Lilian, growing defiant at 
such contemptuous mention of all she held dear. 

“Tf your papa taught you to speak in that tone, young lady, 
your education is not far adyanced,” remarked Miss Dalzell, sar- 
castically. 

Lilian coloured to the temples, and her lips trembled. 

“Come,” said her aunt, more kindly; ‘come and read. 
You will soon get accustomed to me and to my house; and if 
you are a good, grateful girl, you will be very happy.” 

Lilian read for more than an hour, beginning with an exposi- 
tion of a portion of Scripture, in which the old-fashioned words 
and expressions struck her more than their meaning. She could 
almost have laughed once or twice in spite of herself, and looked 
up more than once to see if the quaint words had any effect on 
her aunt; but no, there she sat, knitting, with an unutterably 
solemn face; and, feeling desperately wicked and shocked at 
herself, she went on with the task. This finished, she laboured 
through the greater part of a newspaper in a listless way, with- 
out much taking-in what she read. At last her attention was 
caught, and she read with interest for a few minutes, and then 
came to a dead stop. 

“Go on, Lilian,” said her aunt, imperatively, interested in 
one of those stories which find their way into the papers. 

With a burning blush, Lilian put down the paper on the 
table. 

“‘ Papa never let me read the papers, aunt ; never. Oh, how 
wicked of me to forget it!” and she burst into a passion of 
tears, 
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“Tut, tut, child! Don’t be a baby!” exclaimed Miss 
Dalzell. “What am I to do if you won’t read to me? Your 
papa never meant you to be disobedient, I am sure; and I tell 
you to read.” 

“No, no,” sobbed Lilian; “I cannot. Oh, how could I 
forget ?”’ Her grief was so real that it left Miss Dalzell dumb ; 
and, with a stately tread, she walked out of the room. 

When she grew calm, Lilian took her seat by the window, 
and watched the wonderful stream of carts and carriages. It 
was a very quiet street, but the movement astonished Lilian. 
Where could they all come from? Where could they all be 
going? Then there were the walkers: gaily-dressed children, 
some in their perambulators ; well-dressed gentlemen and ladies, 
looking, she thought, as if it were Sunday; and shabby, ragged 
people, such as she had never seen before in such numbers, who 
looked like beggars. 

Some children were standing at the window of the house 
directly opposite; merry, rosy children, who were evidently 
loved and happy. They soon attracted her attention. One 
urchin mustered courage, and nodded his curly head to the 
young lady in a black frock. Then all the others followed suit, 
till Lilian found herself nodding and smiling in return; and for 
a minute or two she forgot all her troubles in her interest in 
the merry group. She wondered if she should ever know them ; 
if they had a father and mother; if they had always lived in 
that strange, high house; or had ever run in the fields and 
lanes, and filled their chubby hands with daisies and primroses. 

When her aunt returned, she had quite forgotten that she was 
in disgrace, and inquired eagerly who the children were, and 
what were their names. Miss Dalzell bade her sternly to come 
away from the window, as it was not like a young lady to stand 
staring out; adding, that she knew nothing of the children; 
that she was not in the habit of knowing her neighbours; it was 
@ great mistake to do so. 

The tone of her aunt’s voice reminded Lilian of her offence ; 
and, feeling penitent, she asked humbly to be allowed to read 
something else. 

“ Really, Lilian, as you think yourself competent to choose 
what you will read, you had better leave it alone,” returned her 
aunt, dryly. 

Nevertheless, she handed her a book ; for the reading aloud 
was too great a treat to refuse. Lilian read really well; her 
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father had taken extreme pains with her, and she had naturally 
an uncommonly sweet voice and clear utterance. 

Miss Dalzell recognised the gift, and grunted forth her 
approval more than once in sharp sentences, which always 
startled her niece, and made her look up with wondering 
eyes. 

Poor Lilian felt glad to win even such scanty meed of 
approval; she dared not think of the fond words and caresses 
which were wont to follow all her efforts to please. 

But at last the longing to hear them once more was too 
much for her; and she tried to believe she was again in her 
father’s library, sitting at his feet, while his long, thin fingers 
stroked in loving caress the head which rested against jhis 
knee. The cool, darkened room, the delicious breeze, lifting the 
window-blinds and letting in glimpses of the sunlight outside, 
the singing of the birds, the lowing of a distant cow, the cackle 
of the hens, the constant coo of the wood-pigeons, and the 
cuckoo’s voice distinct above all other sounds, speaking to her 
of the delights of summer,—such was the picture she conjured 
up; such had been her last reading. She heard her father’s 
words again, some of the last he had spoken :— 

“That will do for to-day, my darling; you have read very 
well.” 

The picture was too vivid; tears blinded her, and she was 
obliged to stop. 

She was so wearied in the afternoon that she sought refuge 
in her room, calling in Jane, whose room adjoined. Jane had 
her own troubles, and was too uncontrolled to hide them from 
her little mistress. Accustomed for so many years to the free- 
dom of Treer, this London house seemed a very house of 
bondage. 

Martha and the cook were both scornful and contemptuous ; 
calling her a country “‘greenhorn,” and laughing at her Cornish 
accent. ‘Then the food was dreadful, and so scarce. Jane, 
accustomed to the profusions of her late master’s establishment, 
considered herself half-starved. 

“ Did you ever see such butter and such milk, Miss Lilian ? 
Why, we should be ashamed to give such milk to our pigs at 
home, that we should; and the nutter isn’t butter, it’s half lard ; 
and not a drop of cream to be seen.’ 

While relieving herself of this jeremiade, faithful Jane bathed 
Lilian’s head with eau de cologne, and begged she would try to 
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go to sleep,—a difficult matter, for all Jane’s grievances were real 
ones to Lilian’s loving heart, and added the last straw to the 
burden she had so suddenly been called upon to bear. 

At five o’clock Martha came to the door, and desired her to 
dress for a walk. 

She obeyed, but it was a great effort. The air was still very 
hot, and the pavement seemed to burn her feet, as with her aunt 
leaning heavily on her arm she walked to the Kensington 
Gardens. The noise confused her greatly, and she stopped and 
hesitated at every crossing; the omnibuses were her especial 
dread. She had never encountered such vehicles before, and 
thought it impossible to get out of their way. 

Miss Dalzell, nervous herself, scolded in vain. She could not 
get her niece to move till there was a real pause in the traffic. 
The way seemed very long, and she was tired of asking when 
they should reach the wished-for gardens; at last she saw trees 
quite close,—real, beautiful trees, and her eyes brightened. 
With a feeling akin to rest, she entered the iron gates and 
looked up the long avenue which skirts the broad walk. 

**You said it was a garden; where are the flowers, aunt?” 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘ The flowers are in another part, and it is too late for us to 
reach them to-day.” 

‘Lilian was too weary to be much disappointed. She fol- 
lowed her aunt to a seat, and passively watched the passers-by ; 
there were not many, but there were plenty of children; some 
were playing hide-and-seek among the trees. Her eyes followed 
them sadly. A few weeks ago she would have enjoyed a game as 
much as the gayest among them. How beautifully Tory used to 
play hide-and-seek! it had been one of his accomplishments ; 
and her thoughts wandered away back among the trees at Treer. 
Did everything look quite the same now she was not there? 
Her aunt’s voice called her back from a dream, and she started 
as she told her it was time to return to the house. She felt very 
impatient; but, looking at her aunt’s stern face, she knew it 
was useless to demur. 

Miss Dalzell dined at half-past seven; and long before 
dinner was over Lilian wished for bedtime. It was only dread 
of her aunt that kept her from rushing out of the room. After 
dinner she read aloud again till the letters danced before her 
eyes. And her aunt, at last noticing her extreme weariness, 
gave her a welcome dismissal. 
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Thus ended Lilian’s first day in her new home,—a day she 
never forgot. 

“ Rupert is coming to-morrow, Jane; he promised me he 
would. How glad, how very glad I shall be to see him!”’ were . 
her last words that night. 1 

(To be continued.) 
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A SOLVED MYSTERY. 


T is a well-known fact that not in London alone, but in 
every large city and centre of humanity, both at home 
and abroad, the perpetrators of a considerable per- 
centage of the crimes which are brought under the 
cognisance of the police, ranging from murder to 

petty larceny, remain for ever undetected and unpunished ; while 
others there are which, after resting unsolved for years, are at 
length cleared up, sometimes by accident, sometimes by a death- 
bed avowal, or the tardy confession of an accomplice. Some of 
my readers who have a memory for such things may possibly 
recollect one such undetected crime, which took place several 
years ago in the heart of London, and was known at the time as 
“The Mynton-street Mystery.” There were certain features 
connected with it which caused it to be widely talked about, but 
the perpetrator of it, as far as the public was aware, was never 
discovered ; and by such people as remember it, it is doubtless 
looked upon as one of those mysteries of which no solution will 
ever be forthcoming. There is no reason, however, why it 
should continue to be so regarded, and the mystery connected 
with it will now be cleared up, and the story told in full for the 
first time in the following pages. 

The first incident in connexion with the affair was one of 
those simple transactions in thievery, the particulars of which 
have a strong family likeness to each other. Lady Wingfield’s 
jewel casket was stolen while the family was at dinner by a 
burglar who had obtained access to her dressing-room by means 
of a ladder planted on the lawn. The loss was a serious one, 
seeing that besides many minor articles of jewellery, the casket 
contained a diamond necklace valued at three thousand guineas. 
All the resources of Scotland Yard were brought to bear on the 
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case, and at the end of a week the suspected thief was traced to 
a “three-pair back” in a house in Mynton-street, W.C. The 
man, a fellow of the name of Slape, had been watched into the 
house a little while before, and when there came no response to 
their summons, the police at once broke their way into the room. 
They were greeted by a ghastly spectacle. Slape lay dead on 
the floor, shot through the heart, with Lady Wingfield’s empty 
jewel casket on a table beside him. Neither the murderer nor 
the jewels were ever traced. The supposition was that Slape 
had come by his death at the hands of an accomplice, who had 
thus effectually contrived to secure to himself the entire proceeds 
of the robbery, and nothing which tended to disprove the theory 
came to light till long afterwards. 

It here becomes needful to mention that Lady Wingfield’s 
husband was my uncle. Sir Thomas had been knighted during his 
year of mayoralty, or, rather, soon after the completion of it, and 
was the head ofa large business house in the City of London. He 
and my father had quarrelled when they were young men, years 
before I was born, and had ever after been as strangers to each 
other. Thus it fell out that to me the wealthy merchant was 
nothing more than a name: he had never been called upon to 
acknowledge our relationship, and he had never taken the trouble 
to do so; indeed, I was far from sure that the fact of the exist- 
ence of such an unimportant person as myself was even known 
to him. 

At the time to which I now come I was a struggling medical 
man down Pimlico way. I had been in practice about three 
years, and was still unmarried. One morning I was sent for to 
see a fresh patient, who was living in lodgings in Windle-street. 
He proved to be a man about forty years of age, of the name of 
Wraxford, and was far advanced in a rapid consumption. I saw 
from the first that his case was a hopeless one, and, although he 
did not say so at the time, I felt assured that he himself knew it 
to be so. I did all I could to delay the inevitable end as long as 
possible, but beyond that I was powerless. 

Whatever he might know, or surmise, as to his condition, he 
never lost his cheerfulness, but seemed to take as keen an interest 
in all that was going on in the world as if he had been in the 
best of health. Without being a gentleman,—taking the word 
in its common acceptation,—his manners were good, and he 
seemed to have been fairly well educated, in addition to which 
he was quick-witted and naturally intelligent. It was evident 
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that, as the phrase goes, he had “ knocked about ” the world a 
good deal; and, though he made no admission of the fact, I 
gathered from his talk, and from what seemed to be his favourite 
reading, that at some period of his life he had been, more or less, 
connected with the Turf. 

I had been attending him about three weeks, when one 
morning he startled me by saying, “ Pardon the question, doctor, 
but may I ask whether you happen to be a relative of Sir Thomas 
Wingfield, of The Woodlands, Hertfordshire ? ”’ 

“ Sir Thomas Wingfield is my uncle,” I answered, but with- 
out thinking it worth while to inquire what had induced him to 
ask the question. 

Nothing more was said, and it was not till a week later that 
my uncle’s name cropped up again. 

“Tf I remember rightly,” suid my patient, ‘Sir Thomas 
Wingfield’s mansion was broken into some years ago, when a 
lot of jewellery was stolen, among the rest being a very valuable 
diamond necklace.” 

“ Your memory has not led you astray,” I responded drily. 
Nothing we had been talking about had in any way led up to the 
subject of the robbery, and I could not help wondering as to 
his motive in thus dragging it, neck and crop, into the con- 
versation. 

“ Lady Wingfield was never fortunate enough to recover her 
necklace, I suppose ? ” 

“Not to my knowledge. But why have you alluded to the 
subject, Mr. Wraxford ? ”’ 

“T had a motive for doing so,—a very strong motive indeed. 
It’s just possible, doctor, that I may be the means of putting you 
in the way of recovering your aunt’s long-lost necklace.” 

I stared at the man in stupefaction, asking myself whether 
he had not begun to wander a little in his mind. 

“ No, doctor, my wits have not gone woolgathering,” he said, 
divining my thoughts with a sick man’s intuition. ‘‘ I was never 
saner than I am at this moment, and what I said just now is 
no more than I am prepared to perform. I’ve hardly had any- 
thing else in my thoughts since you told me you were Sir 
Thomas’s nephew, and at last I’ve made up my mind to speak 
out and tell everything, leaving you to make whatever use of the 
information you may think fit,—but not till I’m laid under the 
daisies.”’” Here he paused to take a drink of the barley-water at 
his elbow. ‘ What I have to say will take some time in the 
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telling,” he went on. ‘“ When can you give me a clear hour or 
so without being in a hurry to get away?” 

“My freest time is the afternoon. If nothing intervenes, I 
will call upon you at three o’clock to-morrow.” 

The hour named found me in Windle-street full of curiosity 
not untinged with suspicion. I did not think it needful to 
inform my patient that I had never, tomy knowledge, set eyes 
on either my uncle or my aunt, and that I had no desire to 
do so. 

The strange story unfolded by Wraxford was not told me at 
one sitting, his weakness was too extreme to allow of it, but at 
three different times. I have, however, in the following pages 
embodied it into a continuous narrative, retaining as nearly as 
may be, Wraxford’s own words in the telling. 

«What my real name is, who my parents were,and where I was. 
brought up, are matters which concern myself alone and would 
have no interest for you. It is enough to say that by the time I was 
five-and-twenty I was known as one of the cleverest cracksmen—I 
beg your pardon; burglars is the word I ought to have used—either 
in London or the provinces.” Such was my patient’s preamble. 
** Ah! I thought I should startle you,” he resumed with a smile ; 
“but when one has an ugly confession to make, it is best to take the 
plunge at once and get it over. Mine was more the head to 
devise than the hand to execute. I planned and drew up the 
various schemes of robbery, leaving to others, as a rule, the mere 
vulgar details of carrying them out. I was a born actor as far 
as my powers of disguise were concerned. It was a. great 
natural gift, without which I should never have risen to the 
eminence I did in my profession. It was I who planned the 
robbery of Lady Wingfield’s jewels, though that, indeed, was 
one of the simplest affairs, taking the value of the haul into con- 
sideration, that ever I had to do with. My sole partner in it 
was a man who went by the name of Slape. I had worked in 
conjunction with him several times before, and knew him to be a 
thoroughly trustworthy ‘pal’; for, my dear doctor, despite 
what people may, and do say, there is some sense of honour 
among the créme de la créme of the conveyancing fraternity, 
although at times its only basis may be one of mutual self- 
interest. 

“T may here remark that about two years before the Wood- 
lands affair I had married a very pretty and simple-minded 
country girl, who had no more notion of what her husband’s real 
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profession was than the man in the moon. To Maudie and her 
uncle and aunt,—worthy, kind-hearted people, with whom she 
continued to live after her marriage,—I passed for being a 
‘traveller’ for a London firm, and thus my frequent absences 
from home were at once accounted for. I kept my wife well 
supplied with money, and as she had her baby to occupy her 
while I was away, she never made a grievance of my absences, as 
some women would have done. She believed me to be one of 
the best of men, and had I been so in reality she could not have 
loved me more, while I, on my part, was never really happy when 
business compelled me to be away from her and the child. 

“My London lodgings consisted of two rooms on the top 
floor of a house in Mynton-street, where also I passed as a 
traveller. My friend Slape had two similar rooms a few doors 
away in the same terrace of houses. He and I were never seen 
together, and whenever we chanced to meet outdoors we passed 
each other as strangers. Our mode of communication was this: 
each of our bedrooms had a window in the roof; along the roof, 
on the side facing the street and extending the whole length of 
the terrace, ran a stuccoed parapet about a couple of feet in height. 
At some hour of the night, agreed upon beforehand, one of us 
would slip out of his bedroom window on to the roof and then 
creep along, close to the parapet, till he reached his friend’s 
window, inside which he would disappear. In addition to these 
meetings, there was a certain ‘pub,’ not far from the river, at 
which we occasionally arranged to see each other. 

“Well, sir, the robbery at The Woodlands, as you know, was 
a thoroughly successful bit of work, among other things collared 
by Slape being Lady Wingfield’s famous diamond necklace, 
which, I may tell you, was an object I had set my heart on from 
the first hour I heard of its existence. Slape andI met on the 
morning after the robbery and divided what I may call the 
ordinary jewellery between us. The settings were at once to be 
melted down and the stones disposed of through certain 
channels well known to us. But with the necklace it was 
different. The stones which composed it were of extraordinary 
size and brilliancy, and although we should have had no difficulty 
in getting rid of them, it would have been at an enormous dis- 
count on their actual value. As neither of us was in immediate 
want of coin, we decided to keep the necklace by us for a few 
months, and then, after the affair had blown over, to take the 
stones to Amsterdam, where there was a far better market than 
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in England, and dispose of them there. After some cogitation, 
we settled that, for the time being, the hiding-place of the neck- 
lace should be in Slape’s room at No. 18, Mynton-street, and 
there, accordingly, it was hidden away. 

“Tt was just a week after the robbery, when one night, 
between ten and eleven o’clock, I slipped out of my window, 
crept along the roofs, tapped at Slape’s window, and was 
admitted by him. We had met to discuss another little affair, 
my arrangements for the due and effective carrying out of which 
were nearly complete. Spirits and cigars were brought out, 
and we were as jolly as sand-boys in our quiet way, little 
dreaming it was the last time we should ever have a drink or a 
smoke together. Slape always kept one or two revolvers by 
him, which was a sort of thing I never agreed with, but he had 
a weakness for fire-arms, and on the evening of which I am 
speaking, he brought out a revolver with some new-fangled 
‘dodge’ about it, which he had bought a few days before, and 
gave it me to examine. ‘ You needn’t be afraid of handling it,’ 
he said, with a laugh, ‘I drew the charges myself this morning.’ 
But he proved to be fatally mistaken. While I was still finger- 
ing it, and trying how the new ‘ fakement’ worked, one of the 
barrels went off. Slape was sitting opposite me on the other 
side of the table, and the bullet penetrated his chest. He fell 
back, exclaiming, ‘ Dick, you have done for me!’ and in less 
than a minute he had drawn his last breath. If ever a man 
came by his death through pure misadventure, that man was 
Tony Slape. 

‘T was still standing staring at the body, utterly mazed and 
dumbfounded, when I was roused by a sound of heavy footfalls 
on the stairs. Instinctively I blew out the one candle which 
lighted the room. A moment later there came a knocking at 
the door, and an imperative summons to open it. As a fox 
knows the meaning of the baying of hounds, so did I know the 
meaning of that summons, which met with no response from 
me. ‘The only chance left me was to get back in silence by the 
way Ihadcome. Half a minute later I was on the roof outside, 
and had drawn the curtain across the window and shut down 
the sash (made to work without noise), which done, I stole back 
as silent as a shadow to my own room. What followed as 
regarded the dead man, you, sir, have probably not forgotten. 
His death was set down as being the work of an accomplice in 
the robbery, who had murdered him in order to obtain pos- 
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session of the necklace. By what means the police had suc- 
ceeded in tracing the robbery to Slape I could not find out at 
the time, and I have never found out since. Me they never as 
much as suspected; there was no connecting link for them to 
lay hold of. 

“‘ Now that poor Slape was gone, I naturally looked upon the 
necklace as my sole property ; but it was still hidden away in 
the dead man’s room, and at first it seemed to me that it would 
be rather a ticklish job to get hold of it. However, after turning 
the matter over in my mind, I thought I saw a way by which it 
might be done without risk or difficulty. In a few days Slape’s 
room would be vacant and to let. I would become its tenant, 
and should thus become master of the situation. Meanwhile, 
the room remained in charge of the police, but the necklace was 
too carefully hidden away for me to have any fear of their 
finding it; besides which they had got the impression that the 
man who had killed Slape had got clear away with the diamonds. 
Being a bit put out by what had happened, I ran down home for 
two or three days to see my wife and the youngster. 

“Tt is a foolish plan to count your chickens before they are 
hatched, as was shortly proved in my case. I had just returned 
to town, and was walking quietly along from the station to my 
lodgings, when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and from that 
moment it was all u-p with yours truly for several years to 
come. I was ‘ wanted’ for an affair in which I had had a hand 
some six months before, and in which I had acted with a regret- 
table lack of my customary caution. One of the rascals im- 
plicated had ‘ peached.’ [and three others were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to long terms of penal servitude. I was perforce 
compelled to leave the diamond necklace still hidden away at 
No. 18, Mynton-street. 

“Time went on and I came out of prison with a ticket-of- 
leave. In theinterim my wife had died,—of a broken heart, they 
told me. But that is a topic on which I will not dwell. Her 
uncle and aunt had emigrated to Australia, taking my little girl 
with them, and I wasalone inthe world. Poor Maudie had left a 
letter behind her, with instructions that it should be given to me 
on my release, in which she implored me by every argument in her 
power to quit the evil of my ways and live an honest life in time 
to come. Well, sir, that letter had more influence over me than 
might have been expected by any one who had known me in 
former days. I made up my mind that I would try my hardest 
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to do what it asked of me,—only, of course, a man must live, and 
the problem was how to do so without going back to my old way 
of life. I had dabbled a little on the Turf previously to my 
misfortune, and I now took to it again, but this time as a serious 
occupation. I was successful enough to induce me to stick to it, 
and, to make a long story short, that’s the way I’ve picked up a 
living ever since; butall fair and above-board, mind you. There 
are plenty of black sheep on the Turf, as I know full well, but I 
can safely say that I have not been one of them. 

“T can see that you are itching to ask me what had become 
of the necklace all this time, and that’s the point I’m now coming 
to. For anything I know to the contrary, the necklace is still 
safe and sound in its hiding-place in Mynton-street, and that 
anybody has lighted on it in the interim,—bearing in mind the 
fact that nobody knows of its presence there,—is a thousand 
chances to one. Of course, it was a great deal in my thoughts 
during the time I was in durance vile, and the first thing I set 
myself to do when I was once more a free man was to try to 
recover it. But it proved to be one of those things which are 
easier to dream of than accomplish. The house in which Slape 
had lodged had changed hands, and the family that now occupied 
it required the whole of it for their own use ; neither was there a 
room to let in any of the houses near it from which I might 
possibly have been able to obtain access to Slape’s old room 
after the mode of other days. Till such a vacancy should occur 
I could do nothing but wait with what patience was possible to 
me. Every few days I madea point of walking through Mynton- 
street, on the look-out for a lodging that would be likely to 
answer my purpose. At length my patience was rewarded. In 
the window of a house, four doors from No. 18, but not on the 
same side of it as my old lodging, appeared the notice of a top 
back-room to let. It was the very thing I had been so long 
looking for, and I at once engaged it. So far so good; but 
much yet remained to be done. The next point was to ascertain 
whether Slape’s room was now occupied, and, if so, whether by 
a grown person, or a child. If by the former, so much the 
better, because, in that case,—assuming it to be used as a bed- 
room,—it would probably remain empty till ten or eleven o’clock 
at night, and it was absolutely essential that I should have the 
place to myself for half an hour at the least, in order to enable 
me to carry out my purpose. If the room were occupied by a 
child who was put to bed at seven or eight o’clock, my task 
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would be rendered much more difficult, seeing that I could unly 
pass to and fro over the roofs after nightfall. There was just a 
chance that the room, being at the top of the house, might not 
be used at all, or merely for the storage of lumber. In that case 
my task would be an easy one. I waited for the first dry, dark 
night to set about my preliminary investigation. 

“« And now, sir, I am going to tell you of a strange experience 
that befel me. As a medical man, you will have no difficulty or 
hesitation in finding a name for it and classifying it to your own 
satisfaction; but whatever you may choose to call it, matters 
nothing to me. To me it was simply a very real and terrible 
experience. It fell out in this wise. I had let myself out of the 
window of my room on to the leads, and had made my way along 
them till I was within a couple of yards or so of No. 18, when 
suddenly I saw, and as plainly as I see you at this moment, the face 
of Tony Slape peering out at me through the glass. The night 
outside was dark and the room inside was dark; where the light 
came from by which the face showed itself I know no more at 
this moment than I knew then. All I know is that it was there, 
plainly visible and staring full at me,—a stark, ghastly face, with 
the very look on it it had worn at the moment its lips spoke 
those last words, ‘ Dick, you have done for me.’ Not to have 
saved my life could I have gone an inch nearer it. Frozen 
with horror, I crouched there against the parapet for I knew not 
how long atime. Then in the same instant the face was gone 
and the spell broken. At once I turned and went back with all 
speed to my room. 


“ Of course, next morning, I did not fail to call myself a fool 
and an idiot, and various other flattering names, and to argue 
that,—but I needn’t trouble you with the arguments I brought 
to bear on myself; you will guess them without difficulty. Well, 
sir, I let three or four nights go by, and then I set out again for 
the window of No. 18, but there was Slape, or rather his appari- 
tion, waiting for me as before, and, as before, the feeling of 
dread and horror with which it filled me rendered me powerless 
either to advance or go back. After that 1 made no further 
attempt to get possession of the necklace. Evidently it was not 
to be mine. Not, indeed, that I had wanted it for myself, my 
idea all along being to dispose of it for the benefit of my little 
girl. But since I have been lying here,—and when a man knows 
that he is dying, it is strange with what different eyes he looks 
at many things,—it has been borne in upon me that, perhaps, it 
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is all for the best that I should not be allowed to enrich my 
innocent child with money obtained by such means. It may be 
that a curse would follow it, and latterly I have come to think 
that I shall die all the easier for knowing that, after all these 
years, the necklace will find its way back to its rightful owner.” 
Here he paused as if he had come to the end of his narrative. 

“Then you feel certain in your mind,” I said, “that the 
necklace is still where it was hidden by Slape.” 

‘I’ve no doubt whatever on that score. In the first place, 
it would be next to impossible for anybody to find it, unless « 
hint were given him where to search; and, in the second, I’m 
perfectly sure that Slape would not have appeared to me unless 
the necklace were still where he himself had put it.” 

I need hardly say that the first point of Wraxford’s conten- 
tion appealed to me with much greater force than the second. 

“But you have not yet told me your reasons for taking me 
into your confidence in this matter,”’ I said. 

“T am coming to them now,” he replied. “If I had not 
come across you, little thinking when I sent for you that you 
were Sir Thomas Wingfield’s nephew, that gentleman would 
have received instructions after my death where to look for the 
necklace. But it is better as it is. I am ready to reveal the 
hiding-place to you on two conditions, neither of them very hard 
ones. One is, that you shall take no steps whatever in the 
matter till I am dead,—an event,” he added, with a shrug and a 
ghastly smile, “for which you won’t have long to wait. The 
other is, that you will take upon yourself the trouble of realising 
certain small investments, of which I will furnish you with 
the particulars, and remit the proceeds to my daughter in 
Australia, or rather, to her uncle in her name, enclosing a letter 
to her which I have yet to write, together with a copy of the 
certificate of my death.” 

It did not take me long to decide that I had nothing to lose, 
but, in the event of his story proving true, much to gain by the 
course of action proposed by Wraxford. 

“‘T agree to your terms,” I said, “and give you my promise 
that your wishes shall be faithfully carried out.” 

“ That’s all, Task,” he answered, with a pleased smile. “ You 
must know then that my friend Slape had originally been a 
journeyman bricklayer, but had so far risen in the world as to 
have a dozen or more men working under him before he took to 
crooked ways. When it came to a question of hiding away the 
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necklace for a few months, he proposed, and I agreed with him, 
that he should make an opening inside the chimney of his room, 
deposit the necklace therein, and then brick it up again, after- 
wards, by means of a funnel, directing a current of smoke 
against it till all traces of the new work should be obliterated ; 
the latter precaution being taken in case any one should chance 
to examine the chimney. As he proposed so it was carried out. 
The necklace, enclosed in a small metal cash-box, was placed in 
the orifice which was then carefully bricked up, and there, I doubt 
not, it has lain undisturbed till the present hour.” 

“Vraxford died five weeks later. I followed him to the 
grave ; there was no one else to do so. 

His property, when realised, amounted to close on six 
hundred pounds. This sum, together with a letter written by 
the dead man, and a few personal mementos, was remitted by me 
in due course to the person whose name and address he had 
furnished me with, and in due course was by him acknowledged, 
and there, as far as I was concerned, the matter ended. 

The day after the funeral I went down to The Wood- 
lands, and sought an interview with the uncle whom I had 
never seen. He became gracious enough to me when he found 
that my visit had neither begging nor borrowing for its object, 
but by the time I had finished my narrative he was certainly 
inclined to believe that I was doing my best to hoax him. Her 
ladyship, however, to whom I was introduced later on, was 
inclined to place more credence in my tale, and, chiefly owing to 
her insistance, the police, together with the owner of the Mynton- 
street house, were communicated with, and in due course the 
box containing the long-lost necklace was brought to light. 
Since that time I have been on the best of terms with my uncle 
and aunt, all the more so, perhaps, because they are growing 
old and have neither son nor daughter to succeed them. 


T. W. Spriear. 








WHAT THE SHAH THOUGHT OF US SIXTEEN 
YEARS AGO. 
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was in England, it was noticed that, if left 
without occupation for a few minutes, he in- 
variably devoted himself to writing copious 
~~ notes in a book which was taken with him 
~ wherever he went. He was recording his 
> impressions, he said, concerning all that he saw, 
~ so that, when he was again in his own land, he 
might be able to make known to his subjects the great 
and wonderful things he had seen whilst on his travels. This 
announcement created at the time quite a little flutter of interest, 
not only amongst those who were brought into personal contact 
with his dusky Majesty, but amongst the people at large,—the 
crowds that day by day flocked around him. They were all 
thrilled with curiosity to know what the Persian king was really 
thinking of them and their surroundings as he lay there, in his 
carriage, with half-closed eyes that nothing escaped,—a very 
Sphinx for inscrutability. Unfortunately, however, as was soon 
evident when the Diary appeared, the Shah was no longer an 
unsophisticated traveller when he arrived in this country: he 
had already learned the lesson, fatal to “une chronique 
amusante,” that “toute vérité n’est pas bonne a dire”; and 
yet had not developed to the point of recognising instinctively 
the little kernel of truth that might, in all honour and safety, be 
told. He had lost the naiveté of a Cetewayo without gaining 
the insight of a Guizotor a Motley. Still, the book has a quaint 
charm of its own, for, even after all the revisions it has under- 
gone, now and then little touches of real simplicity make their 
way to the surface through the thick crust of Court-guidism 
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beneath which they lie buried. The Shah’s silence, as a rule, is 
more significant than his speech ; for, although the praise he 
scatters abroad with so lavish a hand may have little interest for 
us, yet the marvellous caution he exhibits, the rigid silence he 
preserves, upon points which must have occupied his mind, 
coming, as they do, from an irresponsible Eastern despot, can 
scarcely fail to excite our wonder. 

Admiration for England and all things English is the key- 
note of the Diary : our very beggars come in for compliments. 
The Persians are solemnly assured that here “the beggars, in- 
stead of asking for alms, play musical instruments, as guitars 
or violins, and never beg, If some one gives them money, they 
take it, if not they go on playing.” Is this intended as a hint 
to the beggars of Teheran? ‘“‘ The police of this town,” the 
Shah remarks, “is 8,000 strong, all handsome young men, in a 
particular dress. The citizens set great estimation on the 
police ; whoever behaves disrespectfully to the police is adjudged 
worthy of death.” Did ever the most romantic of young con- 
stables dream of such an Elysium? Even the bear-skin 
caps of the Guards receive their meed of praise, as they are 
declared to be “ very awe-inspiring.” 

Of “ Her Most Exalted Majesty the Queen of the British 
Dominions,” it is, of course, hopeless to expect the Shah to 
express an opinion. She is too mighty a personage for his subjects 
to be allowed tocontemplate. Why, if permitted to discuss her, 
who knows whether they might not be tempted to discuss the 
Shah himself? A kind of halo is therefore thrown around her: 
when she is alluded to, it is merely to say, “‘ Mach conversation 
took place with the Sovereign ’’; or “ We took each other’s hands 
and went up-stairs’””—to converse upon themes beyond the com- 
prehension of the unanointed, is of course implied. Once he does 
venture to remark :—“ The age of the Sovereign is fifty, but she 
looks no more than forty. She is very cheerful and pleasant of 
countenance.” Incidentally, too, in another place, he does honour 
to the Queen’s artistic taste; for, when he visited Frogmore, he 
became, he said, “extremely dejected and full of sadness,”— 
quite the right sentiment, surely, for a sarcophagus to inspire. 
After his last interview with the Queen, he solemnly records :— 
“Tn trath, from my first arrival on English soil to this very day, 
the Sovereign has exercised towards us the fulness of kindness 
and hospitality,”"—the warmest testimonial of regard he offered 
to any one during his European tour. 
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For some reason or other, with regard to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales (the Heir-Apparent and the wife of the Heir- 
Apparent, as he always calls them), he is even more reticent 
than with regard to the Queen. From other sources we know 
that he lived with them on the most friendly terms, so friendly 
indeed as, in the Eastern despot’s eyes, to justify him in giving 
the Prince a confidential warning that he would do well to get 
rid of a certain duke, who was too dangerously powerful, he 
thought, to be allowed to live; but of this there is no trace in 
the Diary. Perhaps, judging by Eastern manners, Nusser-ood- 
Deen thought it would be scant courtesy to his royal hostess to 
speak well, in her lifetime, of the one who will rule when she is 
no more. Once only he quotes the Prince. At the end of 
luncheon on the day of the naval review, he reports the Prince 
to have said: “ Arise, and let us go up in the ships,” words that 
have a strangely Biblical ring about them, particularly as the 
Shah adds: “ We arose, and went up.” 

Concerning the other princes, the Shah is a little more com- 
municative, although even in their case he is careful to confine 
his remarks to their outward appearance. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is “a youth with a very pleasing countenance, and stout ; 
he has crow’s eyes and a small beard.” The Duke of Connaught 
“is shorter, his complexion is darker, and his body slighter.”” 
Prince Leopold is described as “the one young son who never 
goes away from her (the Queen). He is very young-looking 
and very graceful.” The Duke of Cambridge may be glad to 
know that the Persians are informed he is “a man of impor- 
tance. He is an old man, but hale and stout, and rosy-cheeked, 
and fair, with a pleasant countenance.” Of the Duke of Teck it 
is recorded in the State archives that he “is a very handsome 
young man, with scanty mustachios and a good figure”; and of 
Dhuleep Singh that he is “a young man with pleasing eyes and 
eyebrows.” 

The Princesses evidently made no deep impression upon the 
Persian king ; as a rule he takes them collectively, although he 
does note the fact that the youngest of them “has not got a 
husband.” Still, he styles them the lady Princesses, and speaks 
of leading them by the tips of their fingers to the most honour- 
able seats, which shows that he has advanced rapidly in his 
views upon the woman question since the day he dined in 
Berlin, “with the Empress and the other women.” On the 
whole he seems to have been rather dazzled by the fair-haired 
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Westerners, for surely none but an enthusiast pur et simple 
would have ventured to declare that, at the State Concert held 
in the Albert Hall, the choir consisted of 800 beautiful women 
and maidens; or to say of the immense crowd that welcomed 
him to Greenwich, that the women were all good-looking. 
The Shah’s taste with regard to beauty is evidently catholic, for 
when he returned from paying a visit to the Crystal Palace he 
wrote down: “I saw some black women of the natives of the 
Jamaica Islands, who were very graceful, and had husbands as 
well. In spite of the black faces, with which they were seated 
in the midst of the fair and rosy-cheeked women of England, 
they still, through a certain sweetness they had, were very 
coquettish.” 

The late Duchess of Sutherland shares with the Queen the 
honour of being the only lady to whom he devotes special 
mention. ‘‘The Duchess,” he remarks, “is an intelligent, noble 
lady, and her daughter is exceedingly graceful.” He has no 
scruple, however, about speaking of ladies whom he met in 
their professional capacity. In one place he says: “ Christine 
Nielson, with whom some conversation was had,”—we happen 
to know from the lady’s account that she snubbed him,—“ was 
very loquacious and shrewd.” “ Adelina Patti is one of the 
most renowned songstresses in Europe. She ong most ex- 
quisitely. She is an exceedingly graceful woman.’ . 
“There was also another songstress, Albani by name, from 
Canada, in America, who sang extremely well, and-performed 
some wonderful feats. It would be interesting to know what 
meaning “ wonderful feats,” in this case, conveyed to the minds 
of the Persians. 

The Shah had long interviews both with the late Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr.—or as he styles him Lord—Gladstone, but, 
not a word is said of the one or the other, beyond a mere casual 
remark that Lord Gladstone has an elderly wife. Of the late 
Lord Russell, he notes that “‘ in spite of his years—nearly 80— 
he is in possession of a fine intellect and understanding”; but 
evidently, of our public men, the one who impressed him most 
was Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. Of him he wrote: “ He 
sat down, and we conversed much. This personage is one of the 
great diplomatists of Europe He must be nearly eighty- 
five years old, and still he conversed with the utmost wisdom 
and knowledge. He suffers from gout. Were he not so afflicted, 
I am of opinion that he still is in possession of the judgment, in- 
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tellect, and stamina for the English Government to confide im- 
portant missions to him.” The Astronomer-Royal is described 
as “the gentleman who has so often ascended into the air in a 
balloon ” ; whilst Lord Sydney is merely “a robust old man.” 

If the Persians rely solely upon the Diary for their knowledge 
of English customs, they must be puzzled as to how we really do 
spend our Sundays. On the first the Shah was in London, he 
drove to the Zoological Gardens; apropos of this he says,— 
*“‘ As it was Sunday, the streets were empty, all the people being 
in the fields and lanes taking walks. So soon, however, as they 
saw our carriages, they ran from all quarters and came towards 
us, shouting hurrah. .... There were many carriages at the 
Gate of the Garden and in the road, which made it evident, that 
by reason of its being Sunday, a large company had come to the 
Garden of Wild Beasts.” Now, if the Persians have any curi- 
osity in their nature, they may well wonder where this ‘‘ hurrah- 
ing” crowd came from; perhaps, though, they conclude that 
the fields and lanes in which alone the people walk on Sundays, 
are near enough at hand to hear the sound of the Shah’s chariot 
wheels. 

A week later, he remarks: “ We took a little drive in Hyde 
Park. Although it was Sunday, and there was no one in the 
roads, and notwithstanding that the rain was violent, still we 
saw a goodly number of men and women.” (‘This is one of the 
rare instances in which the Shah says “men and women”; as a 
rule he is most particular in inverting the order.) 

Regent Street, “‘ where the whole business of buying and 
selling is carried on,” of course took the Shah’s fancy; and he 
seems to have been supremely happy whilst loitering about in 
the beautiful shops “‘ full of goods of every kind in the world,” 
although, naturally, it could not vie with the charms of Mme. 
Tussaud’s. The description given of the railway between Vic- 
toria and the Crystal Palace is curious. ‘‘The railway looked 
down on the roofs of the houses—not in one place, not in two 
places; the train went uninterruptedly, either over the house-tops, 
or through holes in hills.” ‘‘ Holes-in-Mountains” is the term 
the Shah generally applies to tunnels. 

Well content as the Shah is, as a rule, with the care lavished 
upon him during his visit, he does not forget to inform his sub- 
jects that, twice whilst here, he was in imminent peril of his life. 
He solemnly assures them that during the journey from Dover 
to London, “fire came out of the wheels and one carriage caught 
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fire. It wanted but little for all to be burnt.” Again, during 
the naval review at Portsmouth, he was in a boat with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the present Emperor and Empress 
of Russia, and the Duke of Cambridge, and he says: “It wanted 
but little for the paddles of the wheel to strike our boat. If— 
which God avert—only one of the paddles had struck our boat, 
we should all have been drowned. Thanks to God Most High, 
the wheel stopped, we escaped uninjured.””? One almost is sur- 
prised that, knowing what dangers await him, he should venture 
again to our shores. By the way, whilst in Portsmouth, the 
Shah came across a rather astonishing collection of pictures— 
“very choice portraits painted in oil, such as we have not yet 
seen so beautiful in any other place. The paintings have all 
been done by naval officers and naval officials, each out of his 
own imagination.” 

Once and once only does the Persian king fall into a 
moralising strain; it is apropos of the fire brigade, which one 
evening went through all the exercises for his Majesty’s benefit. 
He seems to have followed their evolutions with interest, and, at 
the end of his description, adds: ‘‘ They have invented a beautiful 
means of saving men. But, the wonder is in this, that on the 
one hand, they take such trouble and originate such appliances 
for the salvation of man from death, when, on the other hand, 
in the armouries, arsenals, and workshops of Woolwich, they 
contrive fresh engines such as cannons, muskets, projectiles, and 
similar things, for the quicker and more multitudinous slaughter 
of the human race.” The Shah is not the first whom this para- 
dox has puzzled. 

Manchester alone, of the towns he visited, has a just cause of 
complaint against Nusser-ood-Deen. This is his description of 
Cottonopolis. ‘The city of Manchester, by reason of its exceed- 
ing number of manufactories, has its houses, doors, and walls, 
black as coal; so much so, that the complexions, visages, and 
dresses of the people are all black. The whole of the ladies of 
that place at most times wear black clothing, because, no sooner 
do they put on white or coloured dresses, than lo! they are 
suddenly black.” 

Evidently, the open-eyed, open-mouthed admiration he en- 
countered on all sides from the British mob, touched the Shah 
to the quick; for, whereas he scarcely deigned to note the pre- 
sence of a Russian crowd, and only remarked of the Germans 
that they “squabbled” with each other in his presence, he 
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writes quite affectionately of the English people. In one place 
he says: “ We passed along a narrow way between women and 
men, who unceasingly shouted, ‘Hurrah.’ In justice they do 
entertain a love towards us, and they conduct themselves with 
boundless respect and good manners.” Again, “‘ They showed 
a very great desire to see us. . . . Now, in spite of our road 
being up-hill, and of our driving pretty fast, still the ladies, the 
damsels, and the children, all kept pace with the carriage, and 
not one remained behind.” (An astonishing statement, to say 
the least of it.) In Manchester, he seems to have derived 
peculiar delight from the fact “that not one old woman or child 
was left in the town that did not come to see the sight” ; whilst 
in Liverpool, he became positively radiant when he heard that 
an emigrant ship had delayed sailing for some hours that it 
might welcome him. His remark, “in proportion to the inhabit- 
ants of London, many more poor people were noticed in these 
parts (Liverpool), on whose countenance were visibly stamped 
the signs that they obtained a living with difficulty,” shows he 
was far from regarding the sufferings of the poor with the callous 
indifference one expects from an Eastern despot ; he must even 
have watched the expression of their faces with interest, for he 
notes the fact, that, in one place, a gloom came over the people 
owing to the rain. 

When he is leaving, he sums up his impression of the English 
in these words :—“ In justice (we can but say that) the demean- 
our of the English and everything of theirs is extremely well 
regulated, and governed, and admirable. In respect to popu- 
lousness, the wealth of the people, the commerce, the arts, 
business, and dolce far niente, they are the chief of all nations.” 
He then adds,—“ We mounted a carriage and drove for the 
Station. Large crowds were present showing great regret. It 
was evident the people were all sorry and grieved in their hearts 
at our departure.” 





DAINTY CHAINS.* 


Tro 


ERRY, by bush and brake, 
Singing as daylight died, 
Tripping she came, for whose fair sake 
Many a true heart sighed ! 
“ Love is a snare,” she sang, 
** And I would fain go free ; 
Many a sigh, many a pang,— 
His fetters shall not bind me!” 
Ah nay, sweet maid, for all thy pains, 
The fetters of Love are dainty chains! 


Merry, from dusty town, 
Tramping at close of day, 
Gaily he came with face of brown, 


Singing upon his way! 
“Whither so fast ?”’ quoth he, 
““ So late and all alone ?” 
Never a word to say had she, 
Beyond what a blush may own! 
Ah nay, sweet maid, for all thy pains, 
The fetters of Love are dainty chains ! 


Why is her cheek so fair ? 
Why is her glance so shy, 
Now looking here, now over there ?— 
Echo answers why ! 
Can it be, after all, 
All she would fain declare, 
The fetters of Love so softly fall 
They hold her unaware ? 
Ah nay, sweet maid, for all thy pains, 
The fetters of Love are dainty chains ! 


Cuirton Bincuam. 


* Musical rights are reserved. 
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DIVORCE. 


Parr II. 


HAVE now dealt with this subject in its historical 
aspect, and traced the successive steps which brought 
about the law at present in force. 

We saw that the Civil Law of Rome permitted the 
utmost licence to married people who wished to sepa- 
rate; that the Romish Church imposed upon every 

country professing its faith the doctrine of the indissolubility 
of the marriage contract; that, from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, at all events, that doctrine has not been incorporated into 
the law of this country ; and that, for the last thirty years, peti- 
tions for divorce, upon certain grounds, have been commonly 
presented to the ordinary Courts of Law. 

It is now proposed to consider divorce controversially, to 
discuss it as it affects society and the nation at large, and to 
notice some of the theories of reform that have been suggested. 

There has been but little genuine controversy about divorce 
since 1857. Previous to that year the battle had raged round 
what, to most people, must appear the trivial question of whether 
divorce should be decreed by Parliament or by the Courts. 
There was literally no principle at stake. The question of 
secular divorce had been settled in the reign of Henry VIII., 
yet, when it was proposed to do away with the farce of obtaining 
private Acts of Parliament, and to extend the right of divorce 
to classes other than the rich, by giving the ordinary tribunals 
of the country power to grant divorces, a violent and uncon- 
trollable storm of discussion arose from the leaders of every 
school of religious thought. The numerous factions and parties 
in Church and in State arrayed their forces on this side and on 
that, and concentrated their whole energies on this one point. 
The consequence followed: when the citadel was taken, the 
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reaction set in, and people seem to have thought that, the great 
aim having been accomplished, other reforms might very well 
be laid aside. Certain wild and impracticable schemes have, 
indeed, been put forward by writers anxious only to catch the 
passing fancy of the public; but, apart from these, the working 
of the new régime has attracted but little attention. 

Some object to the principle of divorce ; others would permit 
it, or a modification of it, for the one cause mentioned in the 
New Testament. This is not a fitting place to enter upon a 
discussion of what is, after all, only a theological detail; but it 
may be pointed out that, with but one possible exception, the 
Bible in no way reprobates divorce ipso facto. Our Lord him- 
self seems to sanction it in the case of adultery (see Matt. v. 
31, and xix. 3—9). And when we find the principle recognised, 
that under some circumstances man and wife may separate and 
marry again, is it not trifling with the teaching of Scripture to 
say that the same principle may not be extended to offences 
possibly more heinous and deplorable? It is generally admitted 
that under the Mosaic dispensation greater latitude was allowed. 
Whatever may have been the reason, whether “‘ because of the 
hardness of your hearts,”’ as Our Lord explains it, or otherwise, 
it would appear that it was not forbidden a man who had 
married a divorced wife to write her a bill of divorcement 
merely “if the latter husband hate her” (Deut. xxiv. 3). 

Though many persons are prone to form their opinions from 
isolated expressions in the Authorized Version of the Bible, it 
would be unwise to attach too much importance to such quota- 
tions in their bearing upon questions purely of social and 
national custom. Christian nations are bound by the teachings 
of Christianity; but it is necessary, while following the true 
spirit of Biblical doctrines, to modify the literal letter of the law 
in some particulars to meet the conditions of life in England in 
this century,—conditions widely different from those which 
existed in Eastern countries in the early times of the Christian 
era. 

To pass from the extreme negative to the stronge:t affirma- 
tive, there are not wanting advocates in support of an ill-defined 
theory called “ Free Marriage.” Its supporters, though differ- 
ing among themselves as to the precise limits and bounds, 
unite in approval of the later Roman law doctrine, that men and 
women, whether the ceremony required by law had been per- 
formed or not, should not be compelled to live in the bondage of 
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matrimony unless both continued of consenting mind. Now to 
what extent marriage should be free in this sense is a problem 
radical to the happiness and prosperity of all of us,—a problem, 
the solution of which is hedged in with difficulties. 

There are two parties, and generally three, interested in the 
decision, and that to no inconsiderable degree. They are the 
nation, the married couple, and, if there be any, the offspring of 
the marriage. These interests, generally in conflict, are by no 
means of equal weight. When the interest of an individual or of 
any number of individuals clashes with the highest welfare of 
the nation, the unit or units must give way in order that the 
wellbeing of the whole may be enhanced. This axiom of 
political economy is often forgotten or ignored by politieians 
who attack great methods of legislation, because in some few 
instances hardship and oppression may result. Nothing but 
unmitigated evil can follow where private benefit is allowed to 
interfere with the abstract good of the community. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mind, in dealing with our present subject, 
as our sympathies might otherwise lead us into an error of 
judgment. 

Regard the nation as distinct from its citizens, and there is 
but little doubt, that anything weakening the family bond and 
rendering the conjugal tie less permanent, tends to lower the 
standard of public morality and social relationship; and ‘when 
this is so, the State itself must suffer. But it does not therefore 
follow, that in no case should a man or woman who have lived 
together be permitted to marry again in the lifetime of the other. 
Far from it. 

It may be that the State would be justified in allowing a 
large measure of divorce without risking any substantial danger. 
Would it be wise, then, to extend this permission to all married 
people who no longer desire to live together? The fatal and 
appalling consequences of such a licence must be apparent to 
every one. Recall to mind the state of society in Rome during 
the worst times of the Empire, when members of either sex were 
not ashamed of publicly boasting of their vice and impurity, and 
found pleasure in vaunting obscenity in the light of day, and 
some idea may be formed as to the future of any country, weak 
enough to sanction a practically free system of divorce. 

As a limitation of this extreme view, some think that the 
contract of marriage should be treated, like other contracts, to 
the extent of allowing the parties to enter into it, either for a 
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limited or unlimited period, at their own pleasure. This was 
advocated by Jeremy Bentham; not as a good, but as an 
amelioration of evils which exist on account of a man attaining 
the development of his powers .before his mind is ripe for the 
conduct of business and the government of a family. Whatever 
name might be given to such a union, it would be nothing more 
than a state of concubinage, and, considering the conceptions of 
matrimony prevailing at the present day, it need scarcely be 
contemplated seriously. 

Without going so far as to propose anything approaching to 
what is meant by “free marriage,” it may be possible to point 
out some few reforms of a practical nature which, while furthering 
justice and equity, would not necessarily deteriorate the ethical 
standard of the community. 

The most obvious defect is, I think, the distinction which is 
drawn between husband and wife when the marriage vows have 
been violated. For the one a remedy is provided ; for the other, 
none, unless she be content to submit to a judicial separation. The 
excuse for this inequality is, that an unfaithful wife does a greater 
injury both to her husband and to her children ; the children of a 
stranger are imposed upon the husband, and her misdeeds un- 
failingly reflect themselves on the home life, to the detriment of her 
legitimate offspring. But admitting that the injury done is more 
intense, is not the pain and suffering caused by a truant husband 
sufficient to entitle his wife toa divorce? Not only in law, but 
in society, is the man held practically blameless. Even in these 
days society pardons in a man the crime which, if committed by 
a woman, is visited with the penalties of disgrace and infamy. 
To say the least, it is not a noble thing for men to shield them- 
selves from the consequences of their misdeeds by pleading that 
the same acts would, if done by their wives, entail more harm. 
It is true that such a limitation was recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1850, and that it was inserted in the Divorce Act ; 
but the time has come to abolish such an invidious distinction, 
and, in fact, a short Bill has been printed by the House of 
Commons for effectuating this object. 

Our law provides for divorce in the event of one specific 
cause being shown, and not otherwise. No matter how cruel 
and brutal a man may be; no matter whether he be a worthless 
spendthrift or a beastly drunkard; no matter whether he be 
condemned to penal servitude for the rest of his life, or be con- 
fined in an asylum as a raving lunatic, the woman he married, 
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bereft of all hope and of all prospect of relief, is compelled to 
remain his wife so long as he might live. This may seem to be 
right and just to those who hold that we are bound by the literal 
language of Scripture, ‘‘ Whom God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder,” but for others it is cruel, wicked tyranny. 

Extensions of the New Testament doctrine have been advo- 
cated by many authorities, ancient and modern. The Commis- 
sion of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. recommended as causes,— 
desertion, long absence, capital enmities where either party was 
in hazard of their life, or the constant perverseness or fierceness 
of a husband against his wife. Milton, whose wife deserted him, 
wrote elaborate treatises in defence of divorce, and, in his own 
ponderous style, lays down that “indisposition, unfitness, or 
contrariety of mind arising from a cause in nature unchange- 
able, hindering, and ever likely to hinder, the main benefits of 
conjugal society, which are solace and peace, is a greater reason 
of divorce than natural frigidity, especially if there be no chil- 
dren, and that there be mutual consent.” Bentham scorned the 
law that intervenes unasked, in the contract between man and 
wife, that says to them, “You unite yourselves with the hope 
of being happy, but I tell you you enter into a prison whose 
door will be closed against you. I shall be inexorable to the 


cries of your grief, and when you dash yourself against your 
fetters, I shall not permit you to be delivered.” Mr. Bishop, in 


his American work on “ Marriage and Divorce,” sets out what 


he considers are the proper causes of divorce, viz., adultery, 
desertion, extreme cruelty, perpetual, perhaps temporary, im- 
prisonment, and confirmed drunkenness. 

Can any reason be assigned why relief should be ‘given in 
the first of these cases and withheld in the others ? Why should 
not either the man or woman whose career is blasted, and whose 
life is ruined, be permitted to terminate the hateful connexion, 
to abandon what is oaly a hideous mockery of holy matrimony, 
and be free to seek a new alliance with one with whom it is 
possible to live in peace and harmony ? 

“Beyond this line,’ Mr. Bishop continues, “we come to 
ground uncertain and shadowy. There are smothered hatred, 
love turned to the reverse, jealousies which no reason can allay, 
an indefinite jarring of natures in collision, and other purely 
mental causes, which render the marriage burdensome, and 
destroy its higher and holier purpose. But these are so subtle 
that human tribunals cannot well deal with them.” If hatred 
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and jarring natures do, in fact, exist, and are sworn to on oath, 
human tribunals are just as competent to deal with them as with 
more patent offences. But it is said that if facilities for divorce 
are given, hasty and ill-considered marriages will be contracted, 
and divorce suits initiated upon frivolous pretexts. To this may 
be answered, that separation of any kind is the last thing thought 
of by those contemplating matrimony. Young people would 
not rush to the Registry induced by the thought that they could 
obtain a divorce should their spouse turn out a drunken 
reprobate or be convicted of burglary. Nor does it appear, 
from statistics of divorce in America (a useful compilation of 
which may be seen in the Westminster Review for June, under the 
misleading title “Is Divorce a Remedy ?”’) that under such a 
system marriages would not be revoked with undue haste. Out 
of the first thousand granted in San Francisco 624 couples 
had been married for periods ranging from five years to twenty 
years, while the list includes those who had lived together for 
fifty-four years. 

Ido not think that married people are so precipitate as is 
supposed in taking blind leaps in such a matter as divorce; and, if 
they were, due time might be given-for reflection and considera- 
tion before even entertaining the petition ; and a still further 
period, locus penitentie, might intervene between the hearing and 
the final decision. Doubtless a difficulty arises where there are 
young children, with regard to due provision being made for their 
custody, maintenance, and education. In such cases the Court 
might be empowered to exercise a discretion in granting 
petitions, or to grant them subject to the interests of the children 
being fully protected. : 

The system of granting judicial separations has but little to 
recommend it. It is a most unfortunate compromise that is 
always oppressive, and often conducive of the gravest evils. To 
condemn people who have lived in a state of matrimony to a 
perpetual life-long celibacy is to overtax the strength of human 
nature; and the knowledge that another lawful union is 
forbidden too often leads to unlawful amours. If married people 
find to their sorrow that their dispositions and natures are so 
unsuited that they cannot live together, and, if no offence of 
which the law can take cognizance has been committed, they 
must have resort to a deed of separation ; the evils attendant on 
their ‘unnatural position will then befall them with their own 
mutual consent. 
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But if, on the other hand, on account of some actual 
cognizable wrong-doing, husland and wife can no longer inhabit 
the same house, then,—let us be straightforward and honest,— 
cut the knot asunder, declare the tie dissolved, instead of keep- 
ing up the fiction of marriage when it has been shorn of every 
essential characteristic. 

One cannot help thinking, despite certain difficulties, that 
something might be done to bring to justice the man who inflicts 
such untold sorrow and unhappiness upon the household. A 
woman knows when she abandons her virtue that she will have 
to suffer social ostracism ; but a man can pursue his own selfish 
desires, unchecked by fear of evil consequences to himself. 
Such a man is beyond the reach of the criminal law, and the only 
penalty attached to his crime is a very uncertain finding of 
damages. These damages are often not claimed at all; and if 
they are, the amount found by the jury is not intended to be, 
and but seldom is, an adequate punishment to the offender. As 
may be imagined, the deprivation of the society and affection of 
such a woman does not carry much weight; and, only in rare 
instances, does the husband need compensation for the loss of 
his wife’s property. Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 


prising that the fear of having to pay damages does not act as 


a deterrent. Would it be straining any sound principles of 


government to make adultery a crime, or even to treat it asa 
felony? Surely it is a greater wrong, and does more harm to 
the public than many technical crimes. Or it might prove 
beneficial if the “measure of damages” were extended, so as 
to give juries a free hand to find exemplary damages. 

It is astonishing that so few people take any interest in 
divorce, considering that it is a question which goes to the very 
root of domestic happiness, of social stability, and of national 
morality. Perhaps the reason is that so few are directly affected 
by it, while to all the subject is distasteful, especially from the 
aspect in which it must at the present time be regarded. 

Other nations, some too that profess the Christian religion, 
appear to find that broad principles of divorce are not incom- 
patible with their general welfare. In Belgium divorce may be 
obtained by mutual consent; in Austria at the will of either 
party for mere unsuitability of temper ; in Scotland for malicious 
desertion ; and, in most of the United States of America, for the 
causes set out above as approved of by Mr. Bishop. In fact, 
every phase of divorce is, and has been for a considerable time, 
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tested by practice in different parts of America, and, if a com- 
mission were sent out to inquire into and report on the working 
of the various laws now in force, we should have an invaluable 
basis for discussing whether it would be wise and politic to alter 
or modify the principles in vogue in this country. 


R. M. Mrinton-Sennovse. 





LOOKING GLASSES. 


—1 


it REMEMBER reading a story, when a boy (a capital 

story it was too), about a young midshipman who 

was wrecked upon an enchanted island. Now one 

of the peculiarities of this island was, that every 

stranger who landed on it had every wish he even 
thought immediately gratified. 

It was a moral story; so, as you will, of course, guess, the poor 
fellow gained nothing but trouble from the island’s injudicious 
generosity, and ended by wishing himself well out of it. With 
the general catalogue of his misfortunes we have nothing to do, 
but one of his blunders, a curiously whimsical and curiously likely 
one, being applicable to the present subject, I would recite. 

It was the second morning after he had been cast upon the 
island, and before he had learned its strange properties, that, 
feeling lonesome, and not much caring for the companion- 
ship of the inhabitants he had, as yet, come across, he wished 
that he could meet with just such another young fellow as himself ! 

Hey, Presto! (whatever that may mean) hardly had the 
thought passed through his brain, when who should come round 
a corner, and nearly run up against him, but another young 
wrecked and cast-ashore midshipman of much the same height 
and build as himself. 

“Why this gentleman is uncommonly like me,” said mid- 
shipman number one to himself, on first catching sight of the 
new comer; but on closer acquaintanceship, he soon changed 
his mind. There was a certain superficial resemblance, he was 
compelled to acknowledge; but there all likeness, so he con- 
sidered, ended. The stranger, when you came to look into him 
was positively plain, added to which he had red hair, whereas 
our hero’s was of an auburn tint. 

In manners and disposition, the difference seemed to our 
friend even still more marked. This hobbledehoy he had 
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met was a conceited, selfish, and in every way most objectionable 
young prig. He (midshipman number one) would never have 
believed, if he had not discovered it for himself that there could 
be in existence such a highly unpleasant young man as midship- 
man number two; he wondered the fellow could not see it for 
himself, what an unlicked cub he was. 

They travelled together for two days, and then the first man 
came to the conclusion that he was not feeling strong or well 
enough to go through a third day in the second man’s company. 
Before he had met the other man, he had felt lonesome and sad. 
Since he had met the other man, he felt as if he had died and 
gone to a bad place. He feared that if there was going to be 
another twenty-four hours of it, he should kill the fellow. 

So the next morning he got up very early indeed, crept 
downstairs in his stockings,—it was a roadside inn they had put 
up at,—and ordered breakfast for one. 

“Don’t wake my friend,” he said to the landlord. ‘“ The 
truth is he is such a disagreeable, idiotic young ass that I simply 
can’t stand him any longer at any price, and I am going to slip 
away quietly before he’s down.” 

‘Lord love you, sir,” replied the host, “he’s gone!” 

“ Gone !” 

“ Yes, sir, been gone a good half-hour. He said another day 
of you would drive him silly, and he wanted to get well off before 
you was up; and if you asked which way he had gone, | was to 
tell you just the opposite. What will you have for breakfast, 
sir? We’ve got some nice ham and eggs.” 

An incident, bearing on the same subject, occurred to myself 
a few years ago at Brighton. I had run down on Saturday to 
visit some friends who were staying there, and the first question 
they put to me on my getting inside the front door, was :— 

“* Have you only just come down, or have you been fooling 
about here for the last three days in a check suit and a soft felt 
hat, and pretending not to know us ?” 

I assured them that I had been in London all the week up to 
within about two hours ago, and they thereupon broke out into 
a chorus of :— 

“Well, then, there’s your double down here. We never 
saw a man more like you in all our lives. It’s quite won- 
derful.” 

He was so like me that my friends, on first meeting him had 
rushed round him and greeted him effusiyely, and had really 
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hardly believed the poor fellow when he pleaded “ not guilty ” 
to being myself. It seemed impossible, so they said, that there 
could be two men so much alike. 

They had met him constantly since, and each time they had 
been more and more struck by the extraordinary resemblance. 

They said he was always on the pier in the evening, and they 
would take me out after dinner and show him to me, and then I 
should see for myself. 

I was curious to inspect this lucky individual, so we hurried 
over the meal, and sallied forth to seek him. 

And we found him. 

“ There he is,” they cried excitedly, clutching me by the arm 
and twirling me round; “ that’s him—there with that tall girl. 
Oh, isn’t he like! Don’t go too near, or you will get mixed 
up, and we shan’t know which is which.” 

I could not see him anywhere. I naturally looked for a fine 
figure of a man, with an open, intellectual countenance,—an 
individual, not, perhaps, strictly handsome, in the vulgar accep- 
tation of the term, but of decidedly striking and picturesque 
appearance. 

“Where ?” I asked : “‘ where is he, tell me? There is nobody 
like myself about here.” 

“Nobody like you! Whylookathim. He’s just behind you 
now—in the light coat.” 

I turned and saw the man in the light coat. Then I clung to 
2 lamp-post, and steadied myself. 

“That !” I cried; ‘‘ you took that for me!” 

They said, “ Why, he’s the very imageof you. Do you mean 
to say you can’t see the likeness ?” 

He was a . No, I will not describe him. I would 
rather not recall painful emotions. I have merely to say that I 
did not admire the man. He was the sort of man that, if he 
had been a relation of mine, I should have given him a shilling 
to go and live in another country. 

I suppose we none of us know ourselves very well. We stand 
in front of our looking-glasses, not to see our likeness, but to 
pick out our good points. ‘“ That’s a well-cut nose of mine,” 
we say, gazing at the reflected face before us; “ and my right 
eyebrow is really very beautiful when you come to look into it, 
so arched,—pity the left one isn’t more like it. Rather a large 
mouth,—I suppose I can’t help that, though that’s a sign of 
generosity and goodness.” 
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By the way, have you ever noticed how the feminine mind 
always views things and people in this same piecemeal manner ? 
A man judges the whole, and is oblivious to details; a woman 
dwells on the parts, and never grasps the entirety. 

“What a pretty woman Mrs. Brown is,” says your wife, 
referring to some unhappy, red-haired, rabbit-mouthed, gawky 
acquaintance who has just passed. 

“ Pretty !”’ you exclaim, “I call her hideous.” 

‘Oh no, dear,” replies your down-trodden and misunder- 
stood bondswoman (I believe that is the general description 
under which all wives are now classed by the new philosophy), 
‘‘how can you say so? I’m sure she’s got a sweet chin.” 

On the other hand, when you admire Miss Smith, and think 
her a bright, handsome girl, all the ladies in the circle wonder at 
your taste, and think you really can’t have noticed her left ear, 
or you would never say so. 

A man will tell you whether a woman is well dressed or not ; 
a woman will tell you what she has got on: a man likes to get a 
little away from an object, shut one eye (I don’t mean wink at 
it), and see the effect ; a woman wants to get close up toa thing, 
and walk round it, and examine it. 

Men’s eyes are telescopes. Men wander about the world, 
seeing things a long while before they come to them, and 
stumbling over the objects near at hand; women’s eyes are 
microscopes, useless for viewing the landscape, but useful for 
analysing the mould. 

May be, these facts have been noted by other clever writers 
before I was born, but that, of course, is not my fault. If 
people will plagiarise my ideas before I am even there to protect 
them, what am I to do? 

Sometimes,—to return to our stand before the looking- 
glass,—when the white sunlight streams in with more than usual 
strength, or when some lurid flash by night makes the candles 
burn dim, we catch a real glimpse of ourselves, and cover the 
glass over, and come away, and try to forget it. 

The light only lasted a moment, but it showed us the cruelty 
and the sensualism lurking round our lips, the falseness hiding 
in our eyes, the meanness stamped upon our brow. 

We dare not look at ourselves face to face. Were we to 
gaze for more than an instant at the reflection of our own naked 
soul, we should scream out to God to kill us for ever, and hide 
us away in the dark. 
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We dare not even look at other men, little though we love 
them, in the stern light of day. We would rather not know 
them as they really are ; it would tell us too plainly what we are 
ourselves. So we all wear rose-coloured spectacles to view each 
other through, and we call these distorting glasses by pretty 
names, such as “ Belief in human nature,” and “Love of man- 
kind” ; and, when some man, sick of seeing all things through 
a false, foolish tint, throws the coloured pebbles aside, and looks 
round at the world through the eyes that God has given him, 
we screech out at him, and dub him misanthrope and cynic, 
and, in a frenzy of fear, call out to one another to take no notice 
of him, and not to believe him, for he is blind. 

And the “cynic” himself soon picks up his tinted glasses 
_ again, and refits them to his nose. ‘Truth is a little too strong 
for human eyes; it makes the heart and the brain to ache, and, 
in its light, life seems so foolish and tawdry—like a theatre, 
when the sunbeams stream in upon the paint and gilding. 

There was a man, one Jean Jacques Rousseau, who tried to 
take these spectacles off and see and paint a portrait of himself, 
as he traly lived and thought, wisely deciding not to exhibit 
the picture until he had got clear away, and could not hear the 
exclamations of horror. But, having caught and given us a 
glimpse of the devil within him, he grew frightened at himself, 
and abandoned the scheme. 

As for the rest of the so-called poor fellows’ “‘ confessions,” 
they are about on a par with the “ confessions ” that we find on 
our friends’ drawing-room tables; from whjch curious MSS. it 
would appear that all our acquaintances are the most noble- 
minded ladies and gentlemen imaginable, with just one amiable 
weakness apiece, and that they all love music. 

Just now, a good deal of discussion is taking place over a 
Scandinavian play, in which the heroine leaves her home, upon 
discovering that, during all the years of her married life, she has 
never really “known” her husband ; that, except so far as his 
mere outside is concerned, he is “a strange man” to her, 
Poor child! as if we were not all “strangers” to each other. 
We walk about this little world together with our hands clasped. 
We play together in the woods and fields, and our laughter 
mingles, ‘and our arms are entwined. We whisper to each other 
as we wander round the quaint old garden in the twilight, and 
our lips are pressed together, and our eyes look into one 
another’s. We bend together, lovingly, over the same small cot. 
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We weep together, hand in hand, over the same grave. We sit 
together by the fireside, and the summers and the winters 
come and go; and, at last, one of us, rising, smiles, and, kissing 
the other, says, “ good-bye,” and goes out into the darkness, 
closing the door behind. And the other sits alone. 

And we have never known oneanother. We have known each 
other’s forms and faces, the sound of one another’s voice, the touch 
of one another’s hand, but our real selves—our secret thoughts, 
our minds, our souls,—they are strangers to each other. They 
have never looked upon each other. They have never met. 

We are travellers in a strange land, who, meeting by chance 
upon the road, have chummed on to one another, and walked 
the rest of the way together. We have chatted, and laughed, 
and joked, and helped each other, and after a short while, our 
roads have parted, and we have lingered at the cross-ways, 
watching him out of sight ; a little sad for the moment. 

How pleasant he seemed! how frank! how good! What 
sort of a man really was he? we wonder. Shall we ever see 
him again ? 

Ah, me ! how sad it seems, these meetings and these partings 
on the road of life. How weary the dusty way stretches out 
before us, when our old comrade has left us, and we turn to 
trudge on alone. How we wish our own journey’s end was come. 
How we shall hate the long miles. How cheerless the way will be! 

But, as we walk, the soft breeze kisses our aching eyes, and 
through the shadow of the leaves the sunbeams dance and play, 
and the little brooks are running at our feet, and the birds 
are pouring forth sweet music in the morning air ; and, in spite 
of us, and though we struggle to retain our sorrow, and are 
ashamed to feel we are so lightly made, we can so soon forget, our 
heart is leaping to the life around us, and, ere a few more miles 
are passed, we are laughing gaily with some new-found friend. 

How terribly soon we do forget each other in this world! 
a few months, more or less, and the loved mother, friend, or 
wife, beside whom in the grave we felt as if our life were buried 
too—what are they? but a slowly dimming memory! a vague 
regret, troubling us less and less every day ! 

We try to think that it is not so. We say to ourselves that 
life will never be the same to us again, that we shall carry our 
pain with as to the end. In our novels and poems, love never 
dies. We live long lives of mourning; our hearts never change, 
or grow indifferent, or forget. We seek to deceive ourselves, 
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and we ask to be deceived. We dare not face the fact of our 
own shallowness. We do not care to think that, before the 
mould is green that lies above our loved ones, their place beside 
us in the world is already filled. 

Yet it is so; brutal though it sounds to say it. Indeed, the 
world could not exist were it otherwise. Life is so full of the 
living ; there is not room for the dead. 

Will our love for them ever return to us? If we meet them 
in the great world—the great world that we dream of, and talk to 
one another of, and wonder so about—the great world that lies 
beyond this little shut-in corner of the universe where we are 
born—when we meet them there, shall weknow them? Shall we 
care to know them? Or shall we have formed fresh ties, learnt 
other names by then, filled the chambers of our heart with other 
tenants, so that there is no longer room for them ? 

I remember the thought coming suddenly upon me, when a 
child,—how it came I know not, but it came,—that, perhaps, 
in a few years’ time, when I was grown up to be a man, I should 
no longer care for the games I played then—no longer care for 
the playmates I so loved. I could not drive away the thought, 
and I went up into my own little room, I know, and lay down on 
the floor, and sobbed my heart out nearly about it. It seemed 
such a terrible thing to me then, the thought that I might ever 
cease to care for Willy Saunders and Bertie Sewell, and Mrs. 
Hawkins’s little girl, and shouldn’t want to play at trains. I 
loved them so. How could I ever live without them? How 
could it be that I should ever cease to love them? I hated myself 
for thinking it, and yet I could not drive the thought away. 

Oh, I did not want ever to grow up. Why couldn’t I be 
always a little boy, and go on loving Willy Saunders and Bertie 
Sewell and Mrs. Hawkins’s little girl? And playing at trains 
was so pleasant! Oh, it would be so wretched, wretched to be 
grown up. And I believe I was even wicked enough to pray 
that I might die then, me and Willy Saunders together—which 
was rough on Willy Saunders. 

Ah! dear me, I think I saw Willy Saunders the other day. 
It was certainly very much like him, so far as I recollect, and he 
looked very hard at me. I should have stopped and asked him, 
only he seemed in a hurry, and I had not much time to spare 
myself. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 





THE LOG OF THE “ZALAGE”: A Cruise on THE 
Norrotk Broaps. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


ARLY morning on the Bure, in the month of 

August. The night mist has long since 

cleared away, the sharp chilliness left by the 

heavy dews is just being dissipated as the sun 

increases in power; overhead hangs a slight 

haze, the sign of a scorching day in store, 

while the rushes lining the river bank, and the branches of the 

willows between us and Wroxham Broad, sway ever so little in 

a light breeze which hardly ruffles the surface of the water. 

Against the further bank of the river, a little lower down, lies a 

pleasure wherry, smartly painted and varnished, and gleaming in 

the sunlight, but her crew are wrapped in slumber, insensible 

to the delights of the keen invigorating freshness of the new- 

born day. Away towards Wroxham some signs of activity are 

apparent. A small centre-board cutter, her mast lowered, is 

already hauling through the bridge; the skipper of another yacht, 

thoughtful for breakfast, pulls ashore in the dingy to get his 

water-jar replenished ; while an angler, rowing a clumsy punt, 
returns from his solitary sport. 

Such is the sight which greets us, the adventurous crew of 
the Lalage, when we crawl from under the awning and stand, 
in the very lightest of costumes, on the counter of the yacht, on 
this our first morning afloat on Norfolk waters. We came down 
by a late train the previous evening ; it was dusk when we, with 
our stores and belongings, were pulled on board, and the earliest 
gleams of sunshine find us awake and eager to inspect the look- 
out which we were unable to investigate the night before. We 
are four in number—the Capitalist, so-called because he is “ in 
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the City,” and supposed to be learned in the movements of 
stocks and shares, and quick to profit thereby; the Admiral, a 
lieutenant R.N., who received brevet rank when, by unanimous 
vote, he was appointed to the chief command of the expedition ; 
the Pioneer, so-called from the fact that, after leaving Oxford, he 
spent a year in Manitoba trying how he liked farming, giving it 
up at the end of that time on account of the frequency of bliz- 
zards and other objectionable climatic phenomena; and the 
Dandy, who gains that title when, at the end of the first week of 
the cruise, he is discovered to be the possessor of an absolutely 
clean and spotless suit of flannels, in which he is wont to go 
ashore and excite the admiration of the village maidens. 

The Capitalist, as is his wont, is the first to be moved to 
active appreciation of the scene. He is a youth of exuberant 
spirits, and at present is just wild with the prospect of the glorious 
sailing along the beautiful rivers and in the quiet Broads. 
Rapidly divesting himself of his night attire, he dives overboard 
with a yell that startles all the birds within earshot, to reappear 
half-way across the river and challenge pursuit. Over after him 
goes the Dandy, and a smart race ensues. The Admiral, digni- 
fied, and with due sense of the importance of his position as com- 
mander of the ship, follows with more deliberation ; while the 
Pioneer, being left alone, seats himself on the gunwale and 
grumbles comically at being turned out of his warm bunk at this 
early hour. Truth to tell, the Pioneer’s enthusiasm for an early 
dip is not so marked as that of his fellow voyagers, and his 
appearance on deck is chiefly due to the Capitalist having 
abstracted his bed-coverings. 

‘It’s dashed cold,” says this sybaritically disposed ex- 
squatter, “and besides, I know what it is having to climb on 
board the boat afterwards. I never was a good hand at it; I 
always get frightfully barked. I wish they’d let a fellow have 
his sleep out.” 

But at this juncture the Capitalist returns, and climbing into 
the dingy astern, hauls her up by the painter and jumps on to 
the yacht’s counter. 

** Now then, you lazy beggar, get overboard. The water’s 
splendid, wakes you up like anything. I feel as fresh as paint. 
So over you go.” 

With a shiver, and a “ Well, I suppose I must,” the Pioneer 
submits to the inevitable, and takes the plunge; while the 
Capitalist, after completing a toilet consisting principally of 
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flannel trousers and a sweater, goes forward to talk to the 
“‘skipper,”—as the man is called who is hired with the boat, 
and who combines in his single person the offices of pilot, cook, 
crew, and general factotum. This functionary is busy preparing 
breakfast in the fore-peak, whence proceeds already a fragrant 
smell of coffee and the appetising odour of fried bacon. 

The skipper proceeds with his culinary duties, and the Capi- 
talist energetically clears away the awning, throws the cushions 
and bedding on to the cabin-top to air, and fishing out the cups 
and saucers from the lockers in the cabin, proceeds to lay 
breakfast for four on a table measuring four feet by two. While 
these preparations are going on, and the bathers are finishing 
their swim, let us give a brief description of the good ship 
Lalage. 

The Lalage is a sloop-rigged centre-board boat of seven or 
eight tons, fairly broad in the beam, and drawing, with her 
centre-board up, about 2} feet of water, being in this respect 
eminently fitted for “‘ Broad” navigation, where light draught is 
absolutely essential for approaching the really prettiest bits ; 
such places as Barton Broad, Hickling, Ranworth, Horsey Mere, 
and Palling Dyke being inaccessible to boats drawing more than 
3 feet. 

Right forward is the fore-peak, extending from the eyes of 
her about 6 feet aft, to the step of the mast, where a bulkhead 
separates it from the cabin. The cabin is about 7} feet long, 
and 6 feet wide at its extreme width, with 4} feet of head- 
room, having its top slightly raised above the level of the deck. 
Along each side run seat-lockers covered with plain stuff 
cushions ; in the middle of the cabin is the centre-board frame, 
which serves as a stand for the table, the flaps of which can be 
let down to give more room; small lockers along each side 
under the ports, an oil-lamp fixed to the bulkhead, a small 
mirror, and a glass-rack, complete the list of fixtures. Aft of 
cabin is the “ well,” about six feet long, with lockers and seats 
on each side, and a large locker aft in the run. Such is 
shortly a description of our good craft the Lalage, a fair type of 
the most suitable class of boats on board which to explore the 
Norfolk Broads and rivers. 

At short intervals after the Capitalist come the Dandy and 
the Admiral, rolling themselves into the dingy, and thence 
climbing on to the yacht to “dress,” if so dignified a term can 
be applied to the very rudimentary operation. The skipper 
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announces that breakfast is ready, and it is handed aft, the 
bacon in a big dish from which it is rapidly transferred to the 
plates of the hungry company assembled, the coffee in two big 
jugs, each with a napkin stuffed into the mouth of it to keep 
the contents hot. 
All is in readi- 
ness, but the Pio- 
neer is missing. 

“Where the 
deuce can that 
fellow be ?” says 
the Admiral; “‘if 
he doesn’t look 
sharp he'll get 
no breakfast ; I’li 
wolf his bacou 
myself. I sup- 
pose he’s gone 


round the next 
point. Look 


sharp, Pioneer ! 
Breakfast !”’ 
**Hullo!” hails 
a voice from un- 
der the bows, 
*‘lendme a hand, 
oneof you chaps. 
I can’t get on 
board,” and the 
Pioneer is dis- 
covered clinging 
to the bobstay, 
vainly endea- 
vouring thereby 
to hoist himself 
up. When hauled 
on board he ex- 
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plains that he is a most unfortunate person; he has made two 
attempts to land on the bank, the first time getting into a mud- 
bank of unknown depth; the second into a bed of stinging 
nettles. And the Pioneer, while hastily throwing on a few clothes 
so as to be in time to “save his bacon,” moralises on the insanity 
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of turning out at 6 a.m. to bathe, and on the iniquity of persons 
who pull off other fellow’s bed-clothes in order to coerce them 
thereunto. 

Breakfast on the Broads! Oh, ye dwellers in cities, who 
swallow a hasty and unappreciated meal immediately after 
dressing, and watching the clock every moment to see that you 
do not overstay the hour for getting to the station, how can you 
understand the magnificent twist which the bracing air, the early 
dip, the glorious exhilarating surroundings impart when ona 
yacht on the Broads? You have every luxury to tempt your 
jaded appetite. You have a plate for each course, abso- 
lutely a clean plate. You do not use the same knife for bacon, 
butter, marmalade, and potted meat. You do not have to 
scrape the bacon fat up with a piece of bread, preparatory to 
going for preserves, or, failing that, to use the same plate 
turned upside down. You have a beautiful silver coffee-pot, 
and coffee brought up in a jug with a napkin of dubious 
colour stuffed into its mouth might very possibly spoil your 
meal entirely. You have plenty of room to work in, and do 
not have to stow all your fixings in rather less than two square 
feet of space. But, in spite of all this, you can never possibly 
enjoy breakfast with such fulness of enjoyment as in a little 
cabin on board a Norfolk yacht, with the pure breeze blowing 
over the sandy dunes and flat low meadows straight from the 
North Sea, with the soft lapping of the water against the vessel’s 
side, and the gentle murmur of the swaying rushes on the banks. 
Even though at times swarms of wasps, marmalade-loving, enter 
the cabin to share the meal ; though myriads of daddy-long-legs, 
unable.to beat to windward, are driven by the breeze into the 
cabin and spread themselves indiscriminately over breakfast and 
breakfasters, yet neither circumstance in any way interferes with 
the zest and joviality of the meal. The provisions disappear like 
wildfire ; the coffee-jugs are replenished by the careful skipper 
and again emptied in a brace of shakes ; potted tongue, anchovy, 
or bloater paste succeeds bacon, eggs as many as can be obtained, 
and marmalade and biscuits top up the meal, followed by a 
cigarette, and a feeling that here at least, of all places on earth, 
or rather water, one can appreciate the luxury of being alive, and 
solve, for this occasion certainly, the problem of whether life is 
worth living. 

But we must not linger too long over breakfast. There is 
serious work before us. We must make Stalham this evening, 
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and there are many places to see, and much to be done before 
Stalham Staithe will loom in sight. The skipper washes up the 
breakfast things in a pannikin of water dipped from the river, 
while we finish our cigarettes ; and then, while one hand stows 
the crockery and things away in the lockers and makes the cabin 
ship-shape, others 
swab down the 
decks or make a 
last trip to the vil- 
lage in the dingy 
for anything we 
may need to pur- 
chase ; and then all 
is ready for making 
sail. 

Thereis but little 
wind here where 





we lie under the 
shelter of the big 
trees ; but we can 
see to leeward, by 
the swaying of the 


BRUNDALL DYKE, 


reeds, that a fairish 
breeze may be ex- 
pected when we 
get into the open. 
“Just a comfort- 
able _ plain-sailing 
breeze,” says the 
skipper, and goes 
on to prophesy that 
if it stays in the 
quarter it is in, we 
shall make Stal- 
ham easily by seven 
o’clock. So he 
goes forward, bends the jib, shackles on the jib sheet-blocks, 
and hoists the sail; the Admiral takes the tiller, and sends the 
Pioneer and the Capitalist to hoist on the throat and peak- 
halliards, while the Dandy looks after the jib sheets. The head 
and stern ropes are cast off and coiled down; a shove with the 
quant takes her out into the stream, the mainsail is hoisted and 
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the halliards hauled taut and belayed, the jib sheeted home, and 
we are fairly under weigh. 

A half-hour’s run, helping ourselves now and then with the 
quant, brings us to the entrance of Wroxham Broad. The 
skipper takes the helm for a moment, as we have a head wind 
for entering, and the dyke is narrow, and to get aground here 
would be most awkward. With a single tack we are in the open 
water, and then a glorious sight is spread before us. The Broad, 
over one mile long, and about a quarter of a mile wide, is one 
sheet of sparkling water, broken into little wavelets by the smart 
breeze blowing across; the east side edged with tall rushes, 
the west bounded by thick trees and foliage with here and there 
a glimpse of the De Trafford lands. This Broad is perhaps the 
most magnificent sight in the whole of the cruise, though where 
there are so many charming spots it is perhaps invidious to select 
any one for special preference. 

We beat across the Broad till well clear of the banks, and then 
run down the centre, with the wind abeam, the craft heeling 
over, and the water foaming past, and every moment washing 
along the lee plankway. With a sudden gust she lays over more 
than ever, and an ominous sound from the cabin tells that 
things are getting adrift in there’ and going over to leeward. 
Luckily no damage has been done, but we gain our first lesson 
in the necessity of making everything snug and fast when afresh 
breeze is to be expected. 

There are several other vessels on the Broad: a pleasure 
wherry, with her huge tanned sail, and queer-looking garden 
seat arrangement for’ard, carrying a family party, with ladies, 
who cannot do without the luxuries of life; a couple of sloops, 
and one or two pretty little open centre-board boats, each with a 
big balance-lug sail, the favourite rig for small boats in these- 
parts. A splendid place this for the amateur yachtsman to try 
his hand, and luxuriate in the sense of power given by steering 
a fast-sailing boat in a steady breeze. Each of us in turn takes 
the helm, and, under the watchful eye of the Admiral, we com- 
pare skill in managing the craft, until with regret we are obliged 
to leave the enchanting scene and once more gain the river on 
our way to Stalham. 

The sun is up now with a vengeance, and shandy-gaff is the: 
order of the day. We run along the Bure, and by our light 
draught are able to get into Ranworth and Salhouse Broads, 
though it is necessary to raise our centre-board for fear of 
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striking and jamming it. These Broads are lovely bits of 
scenery which should never be missed, but which it would be 
necessary for the crew of a larger yacht to visit in the dingy. 
We are obliged to quant in, as there is no room to tack in the 
narrow dykes, though we sail back gloriously with the expe- 
rienced skipper (who knows all the banks and shallows) at the 
helm. This same “ quanting” is a peculiar operation. Though 
apparently of extreme simplicity, it is deceptive to the uttermost 
degree, and liable to lead over-confident beginners into much 
trouble and self-humiliation. Of this we get an instance. The 
Admiral has divided the ship’s company into two watches, him- 
self and the Pioneer in the port watch, the Capitalist and the 
Dandy composing the starboard ; and we agree that while lunch 
(anchovy sandwiches, biscuits and cheese, and beer), is going 
on we are to work the ship watch and watch. The starboard 
watch goes below first. On getting clear of Salhouse Dyke 
some quanting is necessary, and the Admiral, who is steering, 
directs the Pioneer to try his hand, the skipper being engaged 
forward; and the Pioneer, taking the heavy pole, 20 feet 
long, essays to “give her a shove.” Alas! for the Pioneer. 
For some time he fails utterly to get a “ set ” on the bed of the 
river; when he does succeed it generally happens that the boat 
has gone too far ahead for him to be able to shove, and he has 
to walk forward and make another try. At last, however, after 
many tramps fore and aft, and after once or twice dropping the 
pole overboard, he gets a good set, and shoves like a Trojan. 
But the bottom here is soft mud; the quant gets firmly em- 
bedded, and, on arriving right aft, the Pioneer is unable to release 
it. Uxthinking, he hangs on; the boat slips from under him, 
and, with a howl, he disappears over the stern. Being a good 
swimmer, he is rescued without much difficulty, the yacht being 
thrown up in the wind to allow him to regain her ; and, after 
picking up the cause of his misfortune, he is relegated to the 
dingy to shift his dripping clothes, while the Admiral and the 
skipper stand the rest of the watch without him. After this 
the quant is regarded with much respect, though, after a little 
practice, all hands become sufficiently expert in its use. 

Lunch is over. The starboard watch, left to their own 
devices for a time, have succeeded once or twice in getting 
aground, through hugging the bank too closely, but it has been 
on the “ putty” and no damage is done. We have reached the 
entrance to the River Ant; the ruins of St. Benet’s Abbey, as 
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we enter the river, showing broad on our starboard bow, the 
quaint kiln-like remains of the old mill standing up boldly in the 
flat meadow. Away we go with the wind aft, lowering the mast 
for the first time as we pass under Ludham Bridge, the arch 
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of which is so low that vessels are not infrequently jammed 
when the tide is high. Lowering the mast is an operation which 
calls all hands into requisition. The sails are lowered down, 
the boom and gaff released ; the big chunks of lead composing 
the ballast are hooked on to the heel of the mast, which works 
on a hinge in a frame called the “ tabernacle” ; and with this 
weight to counterbalance its own leverage, the tall mast with its 
spars is lowered down slowly and carefully until it rests on the 
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crutches aft. Then we haul through, up mast again, make sail, 
and are off, steering carefully, for the river here is very shallow 
in parts; passing several little villages, or rather groups of 
cottages, on our way, until we make the entrance to Barton 
Broad. This is one of the big Broads, but exceedingly shallow ; 
and only along certain channels can boats, even of our light 
draught, be navigated. At the further end of Barton Broad we 
come to the entrance of Stalham Broad, almost entirely over- 
grown with reeds, only a narrow channel being left clear so as 
to allow of water traffic to Stalham village. 

By this time the sun is sinking ; the breeze has dropped, and 
we lounge about the deck, most of us minus shoes and socks, 
carelessly smoking, enjoying the coolness of evening after the 
heat of the day, and looking forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion to dinner, which we shall not get till we are moored and all 
made snug for the night. In the meantime, the Dandy has 
boiled some water over a spirit-lamp in the cabin, and we solace 
ourselves with a cup of tea. 

Thus we continue to sail quietly past the endless lines of 
reed-beds, seeing no sign of life except the water-hens which 
occasionally rise startled as we pass. Just as evening begins to 
close in, we sight the lights of Stalham, and soon after are 
moored securely at the staithe or landing-place. The skipper 
immediately gets the brazier ashore and begins preparing dinner ; 
the awning is got up, the cloth laid in the cabin, the lamp lighted, 
and all within looks cosy and inviting, contrasting well with the 
darkness and eerie solitariness settling down all around. One or 
two little urchins from the village watch our proceedings, but 
are too used to the sort of thing to express any surprise, except 
on witnessing the opening of tins of tomatoes and preserved 
pineapple, which they apparently regard as extraordinary 
luxuries on board a yacht. 

Then they, too, disappear into the darkness; and all hands 
are piped to dinner, which we eat with a relish similar to that 
which accompanied our performance at breakfast. After dinner 
a short stroll into the quiet village, while the skipper clears up ; 
guided on our return to the ship only by the warm light shining 
from the cabin ports into the surrounding blackness. Then 
whisky and ’baccy, while the Pioneer, who has his banjo on 
board, and is a skilful player thereon, sings about Dinah Duck 
and why she would not marry him, the whole company joining 
merrily in the chorus, which rings pleasantly away till lost among: 
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the reeds and over the black surface of the water. Then follow 
college boat-songs, with sailors’ “shanties” and all kinds of 
strange melodies picked up on his wanderings; and at ten 
o’clock we wind up, as becomes loyal subjects, with “ God save 
the Queen,” and turn in feeling that we have had a day of 
thorough unalloyed delight. 

Up again early next morning. We are anxious to get away 
quickly, for the bathing here is bad and we want to make 
Irstead Shoals, the other side of Barton, before the sun gets too 
powerful, so as to take advantage of the best bit of bathing 
for miles. The Pioneer expresses himself delighted with any 
arrangement which defers bathing till later in the day, and is so 
pleased that he volunteers to proceed with the Capitalist into 
the village for eggs, milk, bread, and other necessaries. There 
is a pretty girl in the little shop where they buy these things, 
and the Pioneer promptly commences a flirtation, for which she 
is nothing loth; while the Capitalist, much against his will, 
proceeds back to the ship with the bread. He has himself an 
eye and a half for the comely soft-voiced lasses of Norfolk, and 
by no means relishes leaving the bold Pioneer in possession of 
the field. He basely endeavours to revenge himself by hurrying 
on breakfast, but the Pioneer takes care to return in good time 
for that, and descants appreciatively, during the meal, on the 
damsel’s charms. After breakfast another short stroll in the 
village, but no flirtation this time, for Mamma is in the shop; 
and, after a hurried glance at the old church, we get back and 
make sail. Past Barton, we arrive at the shoals, and there have 
the most glorious bathe possible. Then on, under Ludham Bridge 
again, and into the Bure; along the Bure some way, and into 
the Potter Heigham river. Then the wind shifts dead ahead. 
Tacking is difficult here for fear of going on the banks, so the 
Admiral suggests the advisability of two hands going ashore to 
tow, while he himself offers to stay on board and steer. It will 
be observed that the Admiral had not been to sea for nothing. 
So the Capitalist and the Dandy go out with the line, the 
Pioneer having settled himself in the cabin with a novel, and 
absolutely declining to make himself into a draught-animal. 
His line, he says, is quanting ; but, as the skipper has the quant 
at present, he will not deprive him of it. 

Away go the two ponies, hauling ahead while the skipper 
works with the pole. There are little drainage dykes, about 
3 feet wide, at intervals along the bank; and the Dandy, 
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who is ahead, sings out on coming to them to warn his com- 
panion. But, in one case, the warning somehow goes unheeded. 
The vigorous Capitalist, hauling energetically, and concentrated 
on his work, fails to see the obstacle. The next instant there is 
a jerk on the line, and a shout of laughter as the Capitalist is 
seen sunk to his waist in mud and water. The Pioneer comes 
on deck and scoffs unfeelingly at his rival; while the Capitalist, 
extricating himself with some difficulty, gets into the dingy 
and there performs his toilet, and washes his soiled garments in 
the river. However, the laughter is not all on the Pioneer’s 
side, for he has now to take his turn at towing; but soon after 
we make a favourable reach, the towline is hauled on board, and 
we arrive early in the evening at Potter Heigham, where ten 
ora dozen other yachts are lying. We make fast below the 
bridge, and have dinner early so as to allow of a long stroll 
afterwards. The Capitalist and the Pioneer, having made up 
their rivalry, disappear together, leaving the more sedate 
Admiral to promenade with the Dandy, and return rather late, 
looking very happy, and each carrying a fine bunch of roses. 
Asked where they got them, they look mysterious and refuse to 
answer. Then the Pioneer becomes sentimental, refuses whisky 
and tobacco, and plays “ Love’s Young Dream ” on the banjo, 


while the Capitalist, with a distinct droop in one eyelid, smokes 
his pipe and smiles. 


ALLAN GARDYNE, 
(To be continued.) 








A SILLY GIRL’S STORY, 


SF WAS a very silly girl. In fact, looking back 
ey now from two years’ experience of married 
life, I do not think there ever could have been 

a sillier girl ! 

And I was a shocking little flirt, I frankly 
confess it. I began very young. They say 
almost as soon as I could walk and talk, but 
I think that must be an exaggeration. But I 
do remember there was no end of bother with 

Father’s pupils. He tried having some for a few years, and 
they never gave a bit of trouble with Caroline or Louisa. 

But when I was about thirteen they began to fall in love 
with me, and at last they became so troublesome that Father 
had to give up having them any more. I was so glad when he 
did, for they bored me fearfully, and my sisters used to be so 
cross with me about it,—as if it was my fault ! 

But at last I was seventeen,—a grown-up young lady,—and 
quite fancy free. 

It was a glorious June afternoon, and I was lying in a com- 
fortable, but inelegant attitude, curled up on the sofa, reading 
“Nancy” for about the twenty-fifth time, while Caroline and 
Louisa were holding a low-toned conversation at the other end 
of the room. 

Now, as they seldom talked to each other about anything but 
housekeeping, or Church matters, I took no trouble to listen, 
until I heard my own name, and then—down went “ Nancy,” 
and I listened with all my might! ‘ Yes,” Caroline was saying, 
“ Milly must not flirt with him, she is getting too old now, for 
such childish folly, and must learn to behave herself.” 

“Thank you very much, Miss Lancaster,” I chimed in quite 
unexpectedly, and, I hoped, very sarcastically. ‘I have no 
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wish to flirt with him, whoever he is, and would much rather he 
would flirt with you, or Louisa, and leave me alone. Who is 
he? 

“Spoken in your usual elegant and lady-like manner,” re- 
plied Louisa. ‘‘ However, I had better tell you that he is Mr. 
Lionel Hazleton, Father’s curate, who is all but engaged to 
come, and as Father thinks it will be more economical for him 
to live in the house, we are naturally anxious lest you should 
behave as you always do when any unfortunate man comes in 
your way.” 

This was more than flesh and blood could stand! Mine at 
least. For I never wanted the pupils to fall in love with me, or 
any one else either. And, indeed, I always wondered at their 
bad taste. For both my sisters had nice straight features, and 
beautifully smooth hair, and neat slim figures, and always looked 
tidy and proper, while J had rough, thick, curly hair, which 
never would grow long, and wouldn’t stay any way, no good 
features, my cheeks J thought too red, and my figure too plump, 
and my clothes never looked tidy, for I was always rushing 
about, climbing trees, or running with the dogs, or doing some- 
thing to toss or tear my frocks. I couldn’t imagine why they 
liked me best, and despised men accordingly for their want of 
taste. But all this by the way. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t want to flirt with him,” I said, rather 
crossly in reply to Louisa’s last speech. ‘“ But if you like I’ll 
never speak to him, and not answer if he speaks to me, and I’ll 
put up a big umbrella, or a fan, if he looks at me (I could always 
have one ready), and if he brings me flowers, or fruit, as the 
pupils used to do, I’ll either throw them in his face, or tell him 
to give them to you or Caroline. Will that do?” 

Strange to say, it did not do; and I got such a scolding for 
pertness, vulgarity, etc., I was fain to cry humble at last, and 
promise to be very, very good, and never flirt with Mr. Hazleton 
if he came. And he did come. 

All arrangements were amicably concluded, and a certain 
glowing Saturday, towards the end of June, was to see him 
arrive. 

Now I had made all my plans; I would not be there when 
he came, and would not see him until dinner-time, so he would 
have three or four good hours in which to learn what a good 
housekeeper Caroline was, and how thoroughly up in parish 
matters Louisa was. They would have him all to themselves, 
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as the dear old Dad was going to a clerical meeting a long way 
off, intending to be back in time for dinner at our usual hour of 
seven o’clock. 

So, having seen the dear old man off (as I always did where- 
ever he went), I started off by myself on a private little expedi- 
tion of my own. 

It was to a little lake, about two miles off, where water-lilies 
grew, some of which I was determined to have, by hook or by 
crook. 

I had never been on the lake, but not long ago I had spied a 
boat, belonging to a farm house near by, and meant to borrow it. 

Well, I had a delightful day. 

Of course I got the boat, and rowed, and floated about, and 
got heaps of waterlilies, and read, and ate some cake I brought 
with me, and was very happy all alone, till it was time to go 
home, and dress for dinner. I rowed over to the farm-house, 
which was on our side of the lake, luckily. It was a nasty place 
to land,—damp, oozy banks,—and I did not go quite to the right 
spot, so when I jumped out I jumped into about three feet deep 
of muddy slush. I was an apparition! But what matter? No 
one would see me. I could run home fast, they would all be 
upstairs dressing for dinner, and I could creep quietly in, and 
get to my room unseen. 

So I gathered up my water-lilies in my top skirt, and 
cramming my old sailor-hat well down on my head, set off home 
at a jog-trot. 

The front door was nearest to me, and although we used the 
hall as a sitting-room, I felt so sure no one could be there just 
then, that I went in by it, and found myself in the presence of 
Caroline, Louisa, and the Curate ! 

Such a nice, respectable, clean, little party, to have a figure 
like myself appear in the midst of them without any warning. 

Caroline and the Curate were seated on the sofa (well apart) 
with a large book of family photographs between them, evidently 
*‘ doing ” the family. 

Louisa was at the harmonium, with a pile of hymn-books 
beside her. I suppose they had been arranging to-morrow’s 
hymns and chants. 

And into this proper, neat, useful little conclave I rushed,— 
mud, thick mud, up to my knees, my hair flying about any- 
how, my hat falling off, and, as I found, when I looked in the 
glass, mud even on my cheeks. 
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Mr. Hazleton started and looked surprised, but before any 
one had time to utter a word I had flown. 

I caught it! Both Caroline and Louisa thought fit to come 
and lecture me. 

It appeared they had had a telegram from Dad, saying he 
was detained and could not be home until eight o’clock, and so 
they had waited for him and caught poor me. 

Half an hour afterwards I crept down to dinner, a sad and 
shamefaced girl, but clean and tidy, clad in a veteran, often- 
washed muslin, and my hair well brushed and tied back with a 
yellow ribbon. 

I was not the first down. Mr. Hazleton was there before 
me, and rose to greet me with a kindly smile. How nice and 
kind he looked, and what beautiful dark eyes he had, and what 
thick, wavy fair hair, and such white teeth. Yes, he did look 
nice, and I gave a little involuntary sigh as I remembered all 
my promises about him. In another minute he was helping me 
to arrange water-lilies in a big bowl, and then Caroline and 
Louisa came in, and in a few minutes more I found myself 
seated at the opposite side, and far end of the dinner-table, 
from him. 

But I didn’t care. I was next the dear Dad, who looked 
tired and worried; and though there was a big bowl of roses in 
the middle of the table, I caught Mr. Hazleton looking at me 
more than once, and once we exchanged smiles. 

Dinner over, I went out, as I always did, through the big 
casement windows in the drawing-room into the garden, so 
sweet and fresh in the sultry summer evening twilight, and 
strolled about alone, as I loved to do, poking my nose into sweet 
full-blown roses, plucking a flower here and there, and wishing 
I had not soon to go back to lamps and music and coffee. I 
gave such a jump when, with my face buried in a delicious 
honeysuckle, I unexpectedly heard a voice quite close to my ear. 

“ Have I startled you? I beg your pardon.” 

“Tt is quite fair,’ I replied, laughing gaily. “It is your 
turn ; I’m sure I startled you this afternoon, and horrified you, 
too. Now weren’t you horrified? Did you ever see any one so 
dirty and untidy before ?” 

“ Won’t you come in and have some coffee, Mr. Hazleton?” 
said Caroline’s cold voice. Come in, Milly; we must shut up the 
windows, the evening grows chilly.” 

Chilly, . . . Oh. 
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Still I had to go in. But not to the drawing-room. Oh, no? 
I took the Dad’s coffee to the study, where he always sat till 
prayer-time. I loved to do that, and then to stay with him 
while he chatted or dozed. He was very tired to-night, and 
slept while I sat in the open window. Mr. Hazleton came in 
shortly after to ask some questions about to-morrow’s services, 
and finding that Dad was asleep, and that I was wide awake, he 
joined me in the window, and we carried on a low-toned con- 
versation till summoned to prayers. 

* % * * * * 

That was a beautiful summer. Looking back on it now, it 

seems almost like a dream. Something too good, too lovely, 


to be quite true. Long bright golden days, sweet warm silver: 


nights,—roses, sunshine, moonlight, all, aut were lovely. 


How happy I was, in my idle, free, gipsy sort of life. No 


one ever wanted me, except Dad, and I was always ready for 
him. You see, Caroline and Louisa were always too busy to. 
take an aimless stroll with him, or sit out in the garden with him 
while he rested and basked in the sunshine, while I was always 
ready, for I had nothing to do, and loved to be with him. I 
read little bits of poetry to him, made daisy chains and hung 
them round his neck, and plaited his long white beard into little 
tails, and acted in my usual silly manner; but somehow the 
Dad seemed to like it, and it rested him, I think, from always 
writing sermons, and going to clerical meetings, and stupid 
things. 

Mr. Hazleton and I soon became great friends. I don’t 
know how it was, [ really did try to avoid him, and yet we 
were always meeting. 

I easily saw from the very first that Louisa had marked him 
for her own, and, I fear, he saw it too. She was so very good 
and churchy. 

She talked to him of nothing but chants and Sunday Schools 
and old women, until I am sure his soul must have rebelled 
against the whole thing. If I had been he, I’d have turned 
Mormon or Mahometan—anything to shock Louisa! But he 
was really a true Christian, and he bore with Louisa like an 
angel, and discussed the prices of mutton and beef with 
Caroline’like any glazier (or grazier, is it ?). 

But still nobody really knew anything of him, except my 
own silly self. For, as I have said, we seemed to be always 
meeting. Of course his parish work took him a good deal 
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about, and I was always out, so we met in wood or field almost 
every day, and had long, long talks together. He told me how 
poor he was, and how he idolised his mother, and how he longed 
to get a living and have her to live with him. 

And I did sympathise with him, and thought the old lady 
must be awfully sweet, with her silver hair, and dark eyes, and 
gentle smile. We drew many a picture of the pretty rectory, 
and how happy they would be together. 

Sometimes I felt so happy when we talked like this, almost 
as if I were to live there, too, and form part of that sweet home; 
and sometimes I felt very sad, as if the dream were realised, 
and I was shut out from his life for evermore. 

And so the days drifted on through July and August. 
September set in, still warm and glowing, still just like summer, 
except that the days were shorter, though, perhaps, sweeter, and 
the harvest moonlight seemed even more lovely than the long 
summer twilights. 

Lionel and I had drifted into love, though neither knew it. 
Louisa had by no means given up hopes of becoming his rector 
(I mean his wife) some day, and, as Caroline quite approved, she 
encouraged her all she could; and they were so much more 
good-natured and good-tempered in consequence of their hopes, 
that we were all very happy together. 

So happy were we at this time, that it was almost a blow 
when Caroline announced one morning that a cousin of ours, 
whom we had not seen for some years, was coming to pay us a 
visit. 

She did come, indeed, and oh, what a bore she was! She 
was rather pretty, and very dressy and fashionable; and, J 
thought, too conceited. 

The very evening she came she took a fancy to me, and 
confided to me, in the privacy of a bedroom chat, that she had 
a fatal power over men, and almost feared to look at them, as 
they dared not meet her eyes ! 

I sympathised duly with such a dreadful fate, and added, “ I 
suppose you have had no end of proposals ?” 

“No, dear,” she said virtuously; “I never allow them to 
propose ; I have only had one!” 

I found out afterwards he was not right in his head. How- 
ever, Conny Graham was a very jolly girl. She had plenty to 
say, and could sing, and dance, and play tennis splendidly. She 
played the banjo, too, and sang comic songs, so she was, 
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altogether, a great acquisition in a house. At least, so my 
sisters said, and so I thought Mr. Hazleton found her, for he 
seemed greatly amused by her, and, as he was fond of tennis, 
they had many games together. J got very tired of her; she 
talked too much, and I don’t think she always told the truth, 
for she certainly looked at Mr. Hazleton often enough, and, if he 
had wanted to propose, there was nothing to prevent him,—at 
least, not that I could see. 

We were all going to a tennis party one afternoon. I didn’t 
want to goa bit. I never cared much for playing tennis, and 
hated looking on. So I wanted to stay at home and have a run 
with the dogs, and get some rowanberries ; but Caroline wished 
me to go, for some reason of her own; and after Conny had 
said, coaxingly, ‘‘ Come, dear, do, I won’t play many sets with 
Mr. Hazleton,” I felt I could not stay at home. 

Oh! how often I think of that afternoon now, with its 
strange mixture of the comic and the tragic, its mirth and 
laughter and tears ! 

How silly I was too! I would walk there,—two miles in a 
burning sun,—and arrived with a face like a peony, head like a 
hay-stack, and temper like—well, I don’t know anything bad 
enough ! 

There were the others, looking so cool and good-humoured, 
Conny and Mr. Hazleton, of course, playing tennis. 

I barely glanced at them, but sneaked away into a shady 
walk to get cool, where I was soon joined by a most amusing 
old lady. Not that she meant to be amusing, poor old thing, 
but how she did make me laugh inwardly ; I mentally shrieked. 

She was the primmest, properest old thing, very dowdy and 
old-fashioned, arrayed in a very skimpy, very shiny black silk 
dress, white bonnet, and brown gloves with one button! She 
was married to a snuffy, ugly old clergyman, whom she always 
called “Dorling.” At first I thought she would only bore me, 
but I soon found out she was a regular parody on Conny 
Graham. Just as exquisitely conceited, and considered herself 
to have been just as dangerous to man’s peace of mind. She, 
however, did not keep the men off as effectually as Conny did, 
for she told me, in a burst of confidence, she had been very hard 
to please.: She had many offers before she married—Dorling 
was the twenty-first ! !! 

This finished me. I fled, murmuring something about a 
sudden attack of toothache ; and, soon afterwards, finding myself 
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on a garden seat beside “ Dorling,”’ I gazed upon his bushy eye- 
brows, bottle-nose, and prominent teeth, and wondered what the 
other twenty could have been like! 

I was still wrapped in reverie on the interesting subject, 
picturing them lame, deaf, and blind, filing in a long and hideous 
procession before me, when I found “ Dorling” had disappeared 
and Mr. Hazleton had taken his place. The silliness of my long 
life of (nearly) eighteen years, seemed to come to aclimax then. 
Ill-temper helped it out, not jealousy, oh dear, no! I moved 
away as far as I possibly could, squeezing myself into quite an 
unnecessarily small space, and tried to look dignified,—cold I 
could not look, for my cheeks were still burning, but I hoped 
my manner would make up for my cheeks! So when he said, 
in his gentle, kind voice,— 

* Will you come tothe garden and look at the roses, they are 
lovely ?” I replied, very shortly,— 

** No, thank you, I hate roses.” 

He looked a little surprised, and then said,— 

“T am afraid you are tired by your long, hot walk. I wish 
I had known you were going.” 

But I interrupted him. 

** Do not trouble yourself in the least ; I am not a bit tired, 
and only want a little rest in peace to get cool.” 

He looked hurt, and still more puzzled than before, and 
was just going to say something more when an awful young man 
—a young man I detested—swooped gaily down upon us, and 
asked me to go to the garden. 

Now, if there was a youth on earth I really loathed it was 
Kenneth M’Farlane. He was so gay, so funny, so hideous, with 
his little light eyes and freckled face ; and he always wore huge 
checked suits, and flannal shirts with devils on them; and he 
tried to flirt with me ! 

And yet,—though my soul sickened at the sight of him,— 
I jumped up with the greatest alacrity, and, saying I was quite 
rested and cool now, and wanted ever so much to see the roses, 
I started off with him, laughing gaily and loudly as long as we 
were in sight of the garden seat. 

The garden was some way off, but, long before we got there, 
I had ceased to laugh and talk, and when we got to the door I 
interrupted poor Kenneth in the middle of a convulsively funny 
story, to say,— 

“TI won’t go now, thanks ; I am tired, get somebody else.” 
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And, before he had time to change his countenance, I had 
disappeared down a dark walk. 

He had the good sense not to follow me. As soon as I found 
myself well out of sight I flung myself on the ground undera 
spreading beech tree, and, throwing away my hat, burst into 
an agony of tears, long suppressed. 

“Was ever any girlso unhappy? I hated Conny. I hated 
Lionel. I hated every thing and every one (every one except Dad, 
of course), and myself most of all. What a rude little cad I had 
been just now! What must Mr. Hazleton think of me, pre- 
ferring that frightful, repulsive Kenneth to him? And whata 
wretch Kenneth was! How dared he ask me to go to the garden 
with him?” And so on, and so on . . . I wept, and scolded, and 
lamented, until I had no more tears to weep, and lay like a great 
log on the ground, with my head splitting, my eyes burning, 
my nose like a red-hot coal, and oh, such a heavy, heavy heart. 

And then, as if to place the last straw on my burden of grief, 
I heard voices approaching. Fortunately I was well back out 
of sight when I saw Conny and Mr. Hazleton strolling along 
together ; and did ever mortal maiden look at man as Conny 
was looking at Mr. Hazleton? Whether he was afraid to meet 
her eyes or not I don’t know, but he certainly did not look much 
at her, and, indeed, seemed to be looking about him, as if in 
search of something or some one, much more than at her. 

Just as they passed close by my hiding place, she said (laugh- 
ing as if it were a very good joke), “Milly and Mr. M’Farlane 
have never appeared since they went tothe garden. Roses must 
be fascinating.” 

I did not hear his answer, they were too far off by that time, 
but I found I had not shed all my tears, and, in another moment, 
was at it harder than ever. 

“Oh! that he should think Vs 

My face was buried in my arms on the moss, but what was it 
that touched my hand? Who was it that took it? Ilooked up, 
displaying my frightful, tear-stained countenance, and there was 
Lionel bending over me. 

“ Ah! I thought I saw a little bit of a pink frock I knew, 
when I passed here,” he said; “ but, Milly, my child, what is the 
matter???’ 

It was the first time he had ever called me, either “Milly” or 
his “child,” but I quite forgot to snub him, I was too unhappy 
and ashamed, and only tried to hide my face in my hands. 
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He sat down beside me, and looked so sad and pained. 

“My poor child, I am so sorry to see you in such grief. 
Has Mr. McFarlane _ 

And then,—I could not help it,—I burst out into a fit of 
laughter, and cried, and laughed together, till Mr. Hazleton 
went to a little brook close by, and dipping his handkerchief in 
it, came over and bathed my hot face and smoothed my tangled 
hair, saying,—“ There, my child, be calm; you must not cry any 
more.” 

His words and touch had a magical effect. I was soon quite 
‘quiet, leaning my head against the tree, while he bathed my 
burning brow. I spoke first. As soon as I felt I could com- 
mand my voice, I said, very humbly,— 

“T want to beg your pardon.” 

“*My pardon!” cried Mr. Hazleton, looking quite startled. 
“What do you mean? What for?” 

“For my rudeness to you just know,” I replied meekly. 
“Did you think I really went to the garden with that odious 
Kenneth ? Why I left him at the door, and have been here 
-ever since.” 

I was beginning to choke again, but managed to swallow 
down asob. He took my hand in his. 

“ Dear child,” he said, so kindly, so tenderly, “don’t think 
anything more about it. I won’t. You were hot and tired, and 
perhaps a little bit cross, and it is quite right I should learn I 
-cannot always walk and talk with you whenever I like.” 

‘Oh, don’t say that,” I cried passionately ; “‘ you always may, 
and I dare say when Conny has gone away, you will sometimes 
like to walk with me again.” 

“Conny!” (he did look surprised), ‘“‘ Miss Graham do you 
mean? When she has gone! What do you mean?” 

How ashamed I felt, and how hard it was to answer. I 
mumbled something about tennis, and Conny being agreeable, and 
‘the banjo. . . . He stared at me for a minute, and then said :— 

“ Would you like to hear my candid opinion of Miss Conny 
Graham? Well, I think her the most unutterable bore I ever 
met, and her powers of conversation would simply drive me out 
ef my senses.” 

‘Then, then,” I stammered out, “ you don’t care about her.” 

“No,” he said, looking earnestly at me; there is only one 
woman in the world I care about, and she is not Conny 
‘Graham ! ” 
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“Qh!” I said rather blankly, and soon after that we set out 
to walk home in the soft September twilight. We strolled 
leisurely along, and he was very kind to me. I was quite cool 
and rested, and all traces of tears were gone by the time we 
reached home. But still my head ached a little, and my heart 
felt like lead; and when alone in bed that night the tears gushed 
out again. ‘‘So he did love somebody, not Conny, but some 
happy, happy girl,” and in the anguish that thought gave me, I 
learned the truth,—I knew that I loved Lionel Hazleton. 

I think I must have changed very gradually after that, and I 
am sure, I never was quite so silly again. As the winter drew on I 
walked less, so Mr. Hazleton and I did not meet nearly so often, 
and when we walked together the shadow of the girl he loved 
seemed always to come between us; and when he talked of the 
dream home, as he loved to do, I always tried to change the 
subject, for now I knew I should be shut out of his life when 
that dream was realised. I grew paler, and thinner, and quieter, 
and the only time I felt quite happy was when the dear old Dad 
and I were alone together, and sometimes then my silly old self 
seemed to come back for a little while, and we cracked our little 
jokes, and made merry in the old way. 

I often saw Mr. Hazleton look earnestly at me, when I was 
very quiet, but he never said anything, and I kept away from 
him all I could, lest I should betray my shameful secret. 

So the winter with its storms, and frosts, and snow, and 
sunshine, passed quietly over, with the exception of one great 
event, which occurred early in the new year. 

Louisa had by that time given up all hopes of winning Mr. 
Hazleton, and a middle-aged clergyman (a friend of Dorling’s) 
coming to stay a few days, she chanted and harmoniumed, and 
Sunday-schooled herself into his middle-aged affections, and the 
consequence was they were engaged,—and married by the 
middle of March! 

Such a prosaic, uninteresting couple they were! Louisa was 
descanting on her bliss to me one day, the climax of which ap- 
peared to be, that she “had a perfect kitchen range” ! 

Well they married, and have been quietly, snugly happy ever 
since in each other and their kitchen range. 

April came, bitterly cold at first, but towards the middle of the 
month the wind suddenly went round to the south: swallows 
came, the cuckoo was heard, primroses bloomed, and all was 
sweet, spring, sunshine, and gladness. 
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And I felt sadder than ever ! 

Thad hardly seen Mr. Hazleton for the last month, he had 
been away a good deal, on and off, on business, and when I was 
with him her shadow seemed bigger and blacker than ever. 
Sometimes he looked sad and anxious, and then I was sure he 
was thinking of her, and longing to see her; sometimes he 
looked bright and happy, and then I was sure he had had a 
letter from her, and almost hated him. 

= * = * * * 

One lovely April day, I had gone out with a basket to pick 
primroses, and having filled it, threw myself down on a mossy 
bank to rest. Oh, how sweet it was! 

I was sitting under a chestnut tree, and looking up through 
the fresh green buds to the deep blue sky made me think of 
Heaven ; and then I thought of Life, and how lonely I was, and 
a tear rolled down my cheek. 

I brushed it quickly away, for I heard a step, and Mr. Hazleton 
came quickly through the wood, an open letter in his hand. 

How happy he looked! His eyes sparkled, his lips smiled 
as he hurried towards me. 

“He has heard from her,” I thought, and steeled myself 
accordingly. 

“ Congratulate me,” he said, throwing himself down beside 
me; “I have got a living at last.” 

“T congratulate you,” I replied rather stiffly ; “I hope it is 
a good one. . . . and that you will have the dream home... . 
and be very happy ——” 

I stopped, for I felt choking! It had come at last! We 
were to be separated. He was to go out of my life for ever. 

But I must not be selfish. I must rejoice in his joy. I 
looked up and met his eyes. He was looking earnestly at me. 
His eyes looked very bright and kind, but he looked very 
grave too. 

“‘T suppose,” I said hurriedly, “ I may soon congratulate 
you on something else too. The girl you love P 

“IT hope so,” he said, earnestly, “‘ but I don’t know if she 
loves me yet.” ’ 

“ Why,” I said eagerly, “ I thought it was all settled. .... 
I thought you were engaged.” 

“No,” he said gravely, “I could not ask any girl for her 
love while I had no home to offer her. But tell me, little one, 
do you know who she is ? ” 
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“No,” I said, surprised, “ you never told me. How could 
I know ?” 

“Could you guess her name?” he said, taking my hand. 

What made my heart beat so fast? Why could I not meet 
his eyes ? 

I turned my head away ; the basket of primroses fell down, 
and all the primroses rolled out at my feet unheeded. I could 
not speak. 

“Will you try to guess ?”’ he said, possessing himself of my 
other hand. 

** No,” I faltered out ; “ tell me.” 

“Look at me, darling ; her name is Milly Lancaster. Does 
she love me, I wonder?” And so that was the end of it all. 

We are very, very happy. Dear old Dad has given up work 
and lives with us. He and mother are a sweet old pair. 
Caroline and Louisa are happy, in their own way, in homes of 
their own; but I flatter myself that I, the “ silly one,’”’ have in 
my great good fortune excelled them all. 

The last time I heard of Conny Graham, she had not yet 


allowed any one to propose. 
H. O’C. 














BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 
IIT. Guass: Messrs. F. & C. Oster. 


26) HE making of glass is one of those industries, 
hugely developed and complicated at the 
present time, the rude beginnings of which 
are lost in the mists of antiquity, and even 
the legends and fables concerning which are 
so doubtful and obscure that it is clear the 
arts themselves must have been known in 

some countries, and in some rudimentary form, at the time 
when history first began. 

Glass making, unlike pottery, is ascribed to a single source, 
its accidental discovery being attributed, in a well-known 
legend, to the Phcenicians. ‘The earliest existing examples, 
however, are of Egyptian origin. It is said that glass bottles 
are represented on the monuments of the fourth Egyptian 
dynasty, over 4,000 years old; while, on tombs dating from at 
least 2,000 B.c., the process of glass-blowing is represented. 
The Assyrians appear also to have been acquainted with the art, 
though it is doubtful in what degree of perfection. The Greeks 
do not seem to have given such attention to, or gained such 
success in, the art of making glass as they did in that of 
pottery ; though glass was occasionally used for architectural 
decoration during the best period of Greek art. Glass orna- 
ments, of the kind called ‘‘ madrepore” glass, are found in the 
Etruscan tombs in Italy. The bubbles and defects in ancient 
glass are due principally to the fact that the processes of manu- 
facture in old times did not admit of the long-continued fusion 
which is required to make crystalline glass of absolute purity. 

It was probably from Rome that the knowledge of the art 
spread through Europe, carried, perhaps, by Italian refugees in 
the fifth century a.p., that time of terror in Italy, to the 
Republic recently established on the Adriatic by the fugitives 
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from Aquileia. Venice for long enjoyed nearly all the profits 
of the art; but, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, it 
was almost entirely transferred to Murano, which soon obtained 
almost a monopoly. Glass mirrors, which were made here in 
large numbers, did not come into general use until the sixteenth 
century, mirrors of polished steel being used instead ; though 
the Egyptians, and even the Romans, appear to have had some 
knowledge of this:branch of manufacture. 

A large part of the glass-making industry was about this 
time transferred to England and France, glass-makers being 
brought from the Low Countries in 1556 to teach Englishmen 
the art. Germany and the Low Countries had, no doubt, made 
large quantities of glass during the Middle Ages, but, so far as 
can be ascertained, it was not of an artistic character. 

The recent revival, under the direction of Salviati, of the 
almost forgotten glory of Venetian glass is well known. But 
the enterprise and skill of British manufacturers have, in all the 
most important branches of the industry, forced our products 
to a position equal, if not superior to, those of any other nation of 
the present day; while the skill of our workmen, their delicacy 
of treatment, and the imaginative power of our artists will 
compare favourably with those in any other part of the globe, 
or any other period of history. 

In spite of attempts in the reign of Elizabeth to restrict the 
number of glass-houses in England to two, and to transfer the 
greater part of the manufacture to Ireland, the trade has 
remained in this country, being principally settled in the 
Midland counties. The furnaces are located chiefly in Birming- 
ham and its immediate neighbourhood, while in Stourbridge, 
Dudley, and other adjacent places, great numbers of hands are 
constantly employed in the connected industries of cutting, 
embossing, etching, staining, &c. 

The firm of Messrs. F. & C. Osler, which has been selected as 
representative of the British glass industry, was established in 
1807. From that time to now they have taken a leading place 
in the trade, and the fact that their works were, (together with 
the electro-plating establishment of Messrs. Elkington), chosen 
to be inspected by the Shah of Persia on his visit to Birmingham 
last month, shows how high a reputation they have attained. 
Their glass-blowing premises, called the Icknield Works, are 
situated in Freeth Street ; while the glass-cutting and finishing 
department, which is nearly always conducted in a separate 
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‘building, is in Broad Street. We will briefly describe to our 
readers the various operations in the chief branches of the glass 
manufacture as witnessed on a recent visit to Messrs. Osler’s 
works. 
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GLASS-BLOWERS AT WORK, 


The raw materials of flint glass, or crystal glass as it is 
sometimes termed, are chiefly silica, in the form of white sand, 
brought principally from France. Next comes a very choice 
preparation of red lead, which gives to English flint glass its 
peculiar brilliancy. The third essential ingredient is carbonate 
of potash. The utmost care is necessary to insure purity in all 
these materials, for upon this depends the brilliancy and beauty 
of the glass. Some other ingredients in very small propor- 
tions are used for specific purposes, but the first three,—sand, 
lead, and potash,—are the essential constituents of flint glass. 
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The mixing-room is not unlike a bakehouse. On one side 
is a trough like a baker’s trough, long and clean, with 
the whitest of white sand at one end, and the reddest of 
red lead at the other. The barrels close by are nitre and 
carbonate of potash. The oxide of lead is the most expensive 





GLASS-CUTTER’S FRAME. 


of the materials employed, and comes second in point of 
quantity used. It is the purest obtainable, for on its purity 
depends-the brilliancy and beauty of the glass. 

The materials are combined in proportions varying in almost 
every manufactory, and also according to the quality and 
description of product required. The mixture is then placed in 
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the melting-pots, each of which is capable of holding from 16 
to 18 cwt. of “metal,” as the melted glass is technically 
termed. These pots have a dome-shaped top, with a projecting 
“hood” at one side for the purpose of withdrawing the “‘ metal ” 
for working. They are made of the finest fire-clay from Stour- 
bridge, in Worcestershire, and the making of them is itself a 
process of the greatest delicacy, as the least impurity in the 
material used is sufficient to injure the pot. As a melting-pot 
lasts from eight to ten weeks, and the average cost of each pot 
is £10, it will be seen that they form a considerable item in the 
working expenses of a glass-factory. 
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DRAWING THE ROD FOR MAKING ARMS AND SCROLLS, OR DRAWING THE CANE. 





The furnaces in which the fusion of the metal is carried on 
are generally square or oblong for sheet and plate glass, circular 
for English flint-glass making. The grate is in the centre, the 
fire being either stoked from both ends, as in the former kind of 
furnace, or raised from under the bars as in the latter. The pots, 
to the number of from ten to twelve for each furnace, are placed 
within it on a platform called the “siege.” Each pot can be 
reached by means of working holes in the side of the furnace 
over the pots. 

Dr. Siemens in 1861, introduced a patent tank-furnace which 
did away altogether with the necessity for pots. This tank 
furnace is used principally in the manufacture of roiled plate- 
glass, or of bottles. 

It is about fifty hours from the time the mixture is put into 
the furnaces till it is sufficiently clear of air-bubbles to be 
worked. Eight hours are taken to merely fuse the materials ; 
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and the greater part of the time is necessary only to clear the 
glass of bubbles and any chance impurities which rise to the 
surface. When the glass is perfectly clear the operation of 
blowing commences. 

A workman called the “gatherer” dips into the pot an in- 
strument called a “ blowing-tube,” which is an iron tube, about 
4} feet long, thinned at one end. The end which is inserted 
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LACQUERING. 


into the pot is previously heated. The tube is turned round and 
round in the pot, gathering at each revolution a quantity of 
“metal,” and the operation is repeated until a mass of glass of 
the desired weight adheres to the end of the tube. The 
“gatherer” then rolls this on a smooth iron plate called the 
“marver” (a corruption of the French word “marbre”), and 
then blows strongly through the tube, causing the mass to swell 
out into a hollow pear-shaped form while the pipe drops ver- 
tically from the mouth of the operator. This mass is then 
handed with the tube to the “blower” who again and again 
heats it, pressing the end each time against the “bullion bar.” 
The part thus pressed forms the “ bull’s eye.” The “blower” 
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heats it again and blows it out. After cooling a little it is laid 
on the “caster box,” and an iron rod called the pontil or punt- 
ing-rod, with a little hot metal on it, is applied to the flattened 
side, which is detached from the tube. The glass is now turned 
round, first slowly, and then fast, and under this process it obtains 
a circular form, and becomes of the same thickness throughout, 
except at the point 

where it is attached to 

theiron rod. This pro- 

cess of “blowing” is 

most interesting to 

watch. The workman 

sits in a chair which 

practically serves as a 

lathe. It is a rough, 

roomy arm-chair, with 

very long arms curving 

slightly upwards, on 

which the long blowpipe 

can be rolled so as to 

spin the glass into shape. 

The chairman, or rather 

the occupier of the chair, 

is the “ gaffer,” and he 

has three assistants—the 

“servitor,” the “ foot- 

maker,” and a_ boy. 

Their tools are the THE GLORY HOLE. 

blowing tubes above 

described and the “punties.” The chairman has the “ pro- 
cellos,” a sugar-tong sort of arrangement, in which the blades 
face edgeways and serve as a chisel ; another spring-tong article 
in which the legs are of wood ; two pairs of shears for cutting, 
the glass being cut by themas easily as if it were cloth; and 
the “ battle-dore,” a square of polished iron used for flattening 
the metal; together with a few other tools of minor importance, 
Each chair is opposite one of the gathering-holes of the furnace ; 
and around each furnace are about half a dozen chairs in full 
work, the least experienced men being employed in making 
wine-glasses, while the large goods are only entrusted to older 
hands. Many of the more important processes of workmanship 
are done at a side furnace called the “glory-hole.” It is a 
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marvellous sight in the “‘ throwing” process to watch the men 
whirl the rods, with their burden of molten metal], round and 
round with the utmost rapidity, until it appears as if the glass 
must infallibly fly off in a thousand atoms. 


ROUGHING, 


The final process in the manufacture of crown glass (for 
windows, &c.) is annealing. When cold enough to retain its 
form, tlie glass is carried to the annealing arch, where it is rested 
on a bed of sand detached from the punty-rod. After being 
submitted to a gradually-reducing heat for a long time in the 
annealing kiln, it is withdrawn ready for use. 
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The glass-maker, it will be observed, has to display the 
utmost quickness and dexterity in the performance of all his 
varied operations. The potter can fashion clay at his leisure, 
but the worker in glass can only manipulate his material while it 
is hot, and any slip in the process will probably be fatal to the 
success of his work. 
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GUILLOTINE PRESS, 


The operations of producing the various articles formed out 
of masses of molten glass are as beautiful and interesting as it 
is possible to witness in any manufacture. Every conceivable 
article of glass, for use or ornament, from the common salt-cellar 
to the most exquisitely-designed and intricate products of the 
artistic imagination, can be seen in process at Messrs. Osler’s 
works, while their magnificent show-rooms in Oxford-street will 
well repay a visit in the rich treat they afford to lovers of the 
beautiful. Those who are fond of a good service of glass will 
see there in lavish profusion specimens of glass-work of all kinds— 
wine-glasses, epergnes, vases, claret-jugs, lamps, all and every 
article which can be made in glass, which will infallibly cause them 
to nourish feelings of covetousness ; while those who pride them- 
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selves on already being perfectly set up in that way will, never- 
theless, be frequently tempted to break the Tenth Commandment. 
Very few, indeed, are'the branches of glass-manufacture which 
are not now carried on in England, and in those lines which our 
workmen attempt, though they may have rivals, they have no 
superiors. 

It remains to say a word on the subject of glass-cutting, a 
process hardly, if at all, inferior in interest and beauty to that of 
the blowing of articles in glass. This branch, which is carried 
on, as before said, in a separate building from the blowing 
operations, is performed by means of lathes, which are arranged 
in rows down two sides of along room. The lathes, which look 
something like grindstones, are worked by steam, and are of 
various sizes, and the edges of the wheels of various shapes, 
according to the nature of the work each is used for. Sand or 
water is dropped from a hopper above on to each wheel. At 
each lathe is a workman, who, in the most skilful manner, by 
moving the article about on the wheel, cuts on it the required 
pattern in an incredibly short time. This operation demands the 
utmost care and accuracy in the performance ; and some of the 
designs so wrought are of extreme complicacy and beauty. About 
3,000 cutting-wheels are in use in Messrs. Osler’s works. Glass 
engraving is also done by means of wheels; and, besides care 
and precision in the mechanical part of it, calls also for a con- 
siderable amount of artistic feeling on the part of the workman. 

In conclusion, we may say that glass articles, especially of an 
artistic character, form an important item in British exports; 
and from this fact alone, the glass industry should be regarded 
with interest by those who are watchful for our commercial 
welfare. There is no reason at all why we should not be able to 
completely distance opposition in this as in so many other branches 
of manufacture. The development of artistic culture which has 
taken place in England of recent years has gone far to place us 
on a level, in respect of the beauty of our designs, with Con- 
tinental nations, while for quality of the workmanship we yield 
the palm to none. This is as it should be. Let British goods 
in this, as in other lines, be ever known for their unvarying 
excellence in quality, and we shall hardly have anything to fear, 
for the transient advantage which other nations may obtain 
through producing cheap articles of inferior quality will soon 
die out. The Merchandise Marks Act has done much for our 
manufacturers by preventing cheap foreign-made goods from 
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being palmed off as British; and, if people still insist on pur- 
chasing such,—knowing that they can get the home-made 
articles as cheap, or, considering the quality, vastly cheaper,— 
then all we say, is that their patriotism is worth very little, and 
their prudence still less. 
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THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


, SHE Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour is 

, the son of James Maitland Balfour, Esq., 

of Whittinghame, Haddingtonshire, by the 

Lady Blanche Cecil, daughter of the second 

and cousin of the present Marquis of Salisbury. 

He was born in 1848, at his ancestral home, 

and was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1869. In the 

earlier years of his life he did not display that marked 

genius which we frequently read of as distinguishing the 

youthful career of many of our successful politicians; nor did 

he, as have done so many of our public men, win fame in the 

playing fields, with the boats, or on the running track. None 

of those pursuits, in which the brightest and best of our “ all- 

round ” men have found relaxation and a vent for superfluous 

energy, seem to have appealed to him; but, for all that, it was 

not that he lacked ambition or energy, but merely that he was 

content to prepare himself, with the steady, unswerving deter- 

mination that has stood him since in such good stead, for the 

career in which he felt he was meant to make his mark. The 

metaphysical studies and speculations in which he engaged, and 

which have earned for him in some quarters the nickname of 

the “philosophic doubter,” were all calculated to render still 

more keen and subtle an intellect naturally largely gifted, and 

to bring habitual accuracy and clearness of thought to the aid 

of a mind equally ready to grasp comprehensive schemes or 

delicate details, and of a tongue endowed with that fluency and 

readiness which are such fatal gifts when not accompanied with 
exactness of thought and expression. 

In 1874 he was elected to Parliament as member for the 

borough of Hertford, for which he sat uninterruptedly till 1885. 
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From 1877 to 1880 he gained practical experience as 
Lord Salisbury’s secretary. From 1880 to 1883 his party 
were in opposition, and it was not until the latter year, 
when Lord Salisbury first came into power, that he obtained 
@ position at all worthy of his abilities, being appointed 
President of the Local Government Board. This post he held 
during Lord Salisbury’s short ministry. At the General Election 
n November, 1885, he was elected for East Manchester by a 
majority of over 800; and after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule measure, and the consequent dissolution, he was 
again returned for the same constituency in July, 1886. He was 
immediately appointed Secretary for Scotland, and became a 
member of the Cabinet in 1886. In Augnst he was re-elected 
without opposition. 

But sterner work was before him than that of managing the 
affairs of Scotland in the Imperial Parliament. Important, 
multitudinous, and intricate though they may be, they have 
never surrounded the holder of the office of Secretary for Scot- 
land with that atmosphere of eternal strife, of personal attack, 
and of ever-watchful vigilance which has for years past consti- 
tuted the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland a “ bad eminence.” 
Since 1880 no one had held that post longer than two years. 
During Mr. Gladstone’s Administration from 1880 to 1885, there 
had been four holders of the office; Mr. Forster receiving the 
appointment in 1880, Lord Frederick Cavendish in 1882, 
Mr. (now Sir) George Trevelyan in the same year, and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in 1884. Of these, one fell by an 
assassin’s hand ; another’s life was frequently threatened, and 
once or twice even attempted; the third was pursued with 
the bitterest animosity, which only ceased when in 1887 he 
became reconciled to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. The holder 
of the post has always been the object of the fiercest personal 
attack. In the House and out, wherever he goes, all that he 
says or does is commented on and criticised by hostile critics, 
sharp of eye and keen of tongue. The Chief Secretary, to be 
able to face all this successfully, must possess qualifications 
rarely found combined to perfection in one person. He must 
ever be cool and calm under the most exasperating circum- 
stances ; he must have ready wit to parry the enemy’s thrusts 
and fluency of language to reply to the able speakers who will 
attack him. His mind must be able to grasp and retain every- 
thing connected in any way with his office, from those of the 
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widest scope to those of the pettiest detail ; and be ever watchful 
for sudden question and masked assault. He must have boldness 
of conception to initiate, and firmness of will to persist m, a con- 
sistent line of policy, perhaps with only the perfunctory support, 
or even to some extent against the opinions, of some of his 
colleagues. Last, and perhaps chiefest, he must possess a consti- 
tution capable of standing constant and wearing physical as well 
as mental strain. Such are the qualities required of an aspirant 
to success in this arduous postion; and, seeing this, we can 
hardly wonder that it has changed hands so many times. 

In 1887, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who had accepted the 
post when Lord Salisbury for the second time came into power, 
and who had given signs of possessing many at any rate of the 
necessary qualities, suddenly broke down in health, and was 
obliged to resign. Just at that time the fiercest struggle was 
going on in and out of Parliament respecting Irish affairs. The 
post must be filled at once, and by a strong man ; and it was 
offered to the Secretary for Scotland. He accepted it at once. 
The risk was great, but then the glory of success would be great 
too, and it afforded at last the long-needed opportunity for 
bringing into full play the coolness, quickness of wit, steady 
determination, and political science which had been maturing for 
years. 

Of the events of his career since his acceptance of office 
nothing need be said ; they are fresh in the minds of all who 
have paid any attention to current politics. Opinions will of 
course differ as widely as possible as to the justice and expe- 
diency of the views he has advocated and the course of policy 
he has followed out. He has been hailed as the saviour of the 
Irish nation and the champion of the unity of the British Empire; 
he has beer execrated as a reckless inhuman tyrant, and com- 
pared in ferocity to Bomba of Naples. Posterity will in due 
time judge this as all other such questions. But whether ad- 
mired or reviled, he has, ever since assuming the office of Chief 
Secretary, been a prominent and distinct personality, a strong 
man stamping his own impress on all around him; fearless in 
conflict, skilful of fence, engaging in turns all the doughtiest 
champions and veterans of debate, defeating some utterly, and 
always managing to come out of the contest with increased 
laurels. And, however different views may be held as to the 
justice of his guiding principles, and the advisability of the 
methods he adopts to forward them, scarcely any, we think, 
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will be disposed, when the heat of conflict is over, to deny his 
honesty of purpose and the unwearying energy which he has 
devoted to carrying out the aims which he holds to be right. 
He has attained to a leading rank amongst statesmen at an age 
when most men are merely serving their apprenticeship in 
politics. It might be said by some that this is due to the fact 
of his being the Premier’s nephew; but though it may be 
that this fact has been of service to him, yet his achievements 
have shown that his uncle’s preference was not based merely on 
relationship. 

It is interesting to recal the time when Mr. Balfour was 
only known to the general public as the youngest member of 
the now defunct “‘ Fourth Party”; and to watch the wonderful 
success which has been attained by all the members of that 
strange coalition. Their brilliant leader has heid the positions 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the Commons. 
The ball of success has been within his grasp, and has been 
thrown away ; still, he has grasped it. Sir John Gorst was made 
Solicitor-General in the 1885 administration, and is now Under- 
Secretary for India. Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff was ap- 
pointed Special Commissioner to Egypt, and is now Am- 
bassador to the Court of Teheran. But the greatest and most 
solid success is that achieved by the subject of this sketch. 
The “Fourth Party” is no more; its very name, almost for- 
gotten in these rapidly-moving days, savours now only of anti- 
quarian interest ; but we may be held to imply no depreciation 
of the undoubted talents of the other clever men who helped to 
compose it when we prophesy that the member of that party 
whose name will live longest and shine brightest in history is 
the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Taos Woo.ttaston Waite. 





CHAPTER X. 


| OUNT!” She caught that word distinctly : was 
he there seeking her! She could scarcely re- 
frain from calling his name aloud in her joy. 
After all, had she not acted like a silly child 
in rushing rudely away in the first shock of 
surprise and disappointment, instead of waiting 
to hear all he had to urge, and pit her own 
calm judgment against his impetuous counsels ? 
What had she gained by her rash haste? Only a transition 
from apprehended danger into real peril of her life. If she had 
quietly declared her fixed intention to return to his mother’s roof 
of course he would have ceased to oppose it ; damsels were not 
forcibly carried off in these days like the Sabines of early Roman 
history. 

**T am here,” she called in French, expecting the next 
moment to see Basile light up the dismal place with his presence. 
Silence, succeeded by a prolonged hiss from outside. 

“Be tranquil, Signora; only friends are here,” the woman 
said to Christabel, soothingly, in her deep contralto, as she moved 
swiftly to and fro to collect what was needed. 

The summons was repeated, “ Psst.” 

“ ‘What now ?” Margherita’s tone proclaimed that the limit 
of her patience was almost reached ; she confronted Redscarf 
with eyes glowing irritably in their sunken sockets. 

**T thought you would be telling her the guide is here,” he 
answered. © “ Nota word about me, Marga, mind.” 

“You hear how uneasy the girl is ; what harm if she asks ?”” 

‘Say anything but the truth ; she might want to see me to 
make the confusion of this night complete !” 
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Margaret offered the water she had brought. ‘ Pour this 
over thy head, then come in and explain thyself properly to her.” 

He raised the little vessel, shaped like an amphora, to his 
lips and returned it empty. 

“‘How wouldst have me explain what I don’t understand ! 
Let the man who entangled us in a mystery come and untie the 
knot’: my business is to find him.” 

“While you go on a fool’s errand how am I to satisfy 
her ?” 

“ By your invention,” he said, mischievously mimicking her 
recent reproach. “Say I am your father... uncle... 
brother . . . cousin . . . husband—no, per Dio, not that, even 
to get out ofa scrape. Scusi, good Margaret,”’— his eyes sparkled 
with amusement,—“ the last is a sacred title I’m keeping for 
other lips. Zcco! If she asks who is there, say your father 
came to breakfast, and, finding company, would not intrude. 
That is respectable and safe. She won’t ask a second question 
about any one so venerable.” 

“ Be silent, will you!”” There was pain in Margaret’s sharp 
cry; her arms fell to her sides without answering the young 
man’s careless gesture of farewell. 

She stood where he left her, looking on the ground subdued 
by some interior thought. 

** Ignorant boy! when a woman has torn her father’s heart 
she does not speak his name so glibly.”’ 

“ Where is he ?” was asked close to her ear. 

Margherita started violently. There, in the opening, was 
Christabel ; she had taken her courage in both hands, and come 
out to see if Basile had indeed come to her help. Across the 
uneven floor behind her lay a moist track of small footprints. 

With a smothered exclamation, half dismay, half relief, the 
woman wound her strong lean arms about her, and carried her 
resolutely back in spite of an angry protest. 

** Have patience,” was the breathless apology as she de- 
posited her burden once more on the crackling heap. ‘“ We 
poor live as we can ; a passing traveller has given me more 
cents for my bread than it deserves.” 

** A traveller! And you have sent himaway! He is looking 
for me. Woman, what have you done? No, leaveme . . . Iwill 
get up.” Christabel shook herself free in wild excitement. 

The other took a step backward, and folded her arms in 
passive surrender. 
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** Siete padrona (you are mistress), but I tell you the young 
Count will not find his way here.” 

Margherita glanced at the auditor as if she knew more than 
she meant to tell. 

Girl and woman looked at each in silence. The blue gleam- 
ing eyes fell first, baffled. Christabel’s ideas were in disorder, 
not only did this weird creature pretend to know something of 
her past, but she could talk to her of the “Count,” with irritat- 
ing coolness. How had she obtained her information? What 
interest had she in possessing it? Mentally, Christabel condemned 
“that chattering Marta,” and would willingly have sentenced 
her to hard labour for the rest of her days. Yet, when Marta 
had been accused by old Lella of gossiping to vagabonds about 
the family at Villa Marinelli, she had vehemently declared her- 
self innocent of the charge. 

“ What commands ? ” 

Was the vagabond jeering at her helplessness ? Christabel set 
her teeth firmly and forced back tears of mortification and distress. 

** Where are my shoes ?” 

** Waiting your pleasure.” 

** Let me have them.” 

** Directly.” 

There was more alacrity of speech than step. The woman’s 
dim shape moved slowly in semi-darkness, her tongue kept up a 
running accompaniment in sourdine tones. ‘To the listener they 
seemed to be disputing and lamenting by turns. Christabel’s 
ears became scarlet with impatience to hear; the pulsation in 
them surged so loud she failed to catch anything but the mere 
sense of sound. 

Presently her eyes were compensated by seeing her tormentor 
re-appear with composed features, the shoes tucked under one 
arm, the stockings hanging over the other. As she advanced, 
she tested their quality by rubbing them softly between an 
appreciative thumb and finger. 

“ How fine they are! Sit down and let me put them on.” 

** Do it quickly.” 

As the woman resumed her crouching position, two little 
bare feet were planted brusquely in her lap. 

They ‘might have been rare pieces of egg-shell china, so 
cautiously did Margherita receive them; she folded the towel 
about them as if fearing the contact of her toil-hardened hands 
might wound such tender flesh. 
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Christabel had sunk on the maize heap, perplexed and 
desponding, resolved to take a high tone, and not let the vagrant 
suspect she was afraid. Her first impression of the woman’s 
insanity which had partially faded from her mind, began to revive, 
sending the blood tingling in her veins with undefinable discom- 
fort. ‘The woman’s moods were so variable, emotion of some 
kind began to work in her countenance again. What was there 
to produce it ? 

“Make haste.” One foot twitched impatiently under her 
touch. 

“Give me time to dry it.” A task prolonged as if there 
were fascination in it. 

The girl grew irritable. 

“That cannot be washed off,’ she explained, trying to draw 
her foot away. 

“T know, I know,” returned the woman, retaining it with 
calm persistence. 

She knew? Christabel felt, rather than saw the other’s eyes 
travel slowly over her from her feet upwards, till they stopped 
upon the sleeve of her left arm. . . . A cold sensation crept 
about the roots of her hair causing asortofpain, . . . a slight 
moisture appeared upon her temples, . . . her hands involun- 
tarily closed to resist a numbness which took them by surprise 
. . . power to move forsook her . . . still and silent she sat in 
vague uneasiness, letting the vagrant have her will. 

‘‘This is material that does not wash,” she muttered, with an 
accent of bitterness. ‘ Both the same, on the foot it is long, on 
the arm round, that is all the difference.”’ 

She leaned forward to draw the spluttering light nearer. 
Bending close with curved fore-finger poised above the foot, 
lying passive in her lap, she traced an outline. 

What attracted her? The fine instep rising boldly to sink 
away in suave line? The fair skin with network of blue veins 
beneath? These she may or may not have noticed, but in the 
slight hollow between rose-tipped heel and slender rounded 
ankle lay a dark stain, in shape like an almond. 

“Green as an olive,” remarked the woman in sullen under- 
tone. “The same—grown larger with her growth.” 

Christabel’s dry lips parted. 

“Marta told you.” 

The woman lifted a vacant face. 

“You met a girl at Gaiola, who bathes with me?” 
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The dulness only changed to a puzzled look. 

‘* What were you doing outside our villa at Posilipo ?” 

Bewilderment gave way to suspicion directly the woman 
understood she was being questioned. 

“Your villa at Posilipo! Do I know it? Diavolo.... 
what have I to do with houses of the great? All villas look 
alike to me, as seeds in a pomegranate.” 

“Yes, yes, but sometimes you ask for alms at the gates, 
sometimes you talk with peasants outside ; it was like that you 
met Marta; she is idle, and loves to gossip; perhaps you waited 
to help her watch her fishing-nets dry. Amongst other chatter 
she told you she teaches a foreigner to swim,—that the said 
foreigner is an English girl,—that she lives at Villa Marinelli,— 
that she has a white skin, and two queer marks on it,—one on 
her arm, the other on her foot. There... . I see clearly 
through this buffoonery . . . . do not try to impose upon me, 
it is time lost.” 

The woman had stooped to kiss the spot on Christabel’s foot 
before drawing the stocking over it. She might have been 
listening to an unknown tongue for aught she seemed to hear of 
her explosion of anger. 

“You pretend not to understand ; such silly tricks do not 
frighten me. Who told you about these marks? Say!” 

She laid hold of the woman’s shoulders in nervous excite- 
ment. ‘The two faces were ona level. Les yeux dans les yeuw. 
Christabel’s will gathered strength as she felt the other shrink. 
Strange mesmerism of touch! In a moment the girl knew that 
her audacity had conquered; the positions were reversed. In- 
sane or not, the woman was mastered; her sinewy shoulders 
made no resistance; she bent her head down with averted eyes 
and working lips. 

** What am I to say ?” she whispered. 

“ The truth.” 

“O Lord God!” 

“Confess who told you.” 

*O Gesai!” 

“Tell me quick ; how did you know?” 

“When it is only I who do know!” 

“ What ?” 

“ Everything.” 

** Let me hear.” 
“It is forgotten,’ 
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she said slowly, laying a finger on her 
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lips. “ Do not wake the dead,” she added, looking round 
piteously. 

The poor soul might be deranged, but Christabel had to let 
her hands fall to keep them from shaking her. She shall come 
back with me and see Marta, was her decision, as she rose 
abruptly. 

“Come, you must take me home ; I promised to reward you 
well, and mean to keep my word, but I have no money with me.” 

“If you had I would not touch a coin; go, leave me in 
peace. Was there not room enough in the world but you must 
find me out in this den by night? .... Ah, what was I 
doing outside your villa at Posilipo? What took me there? 
Why, a curse, because I don’t know one place from another. 
. . . » | go where my feet carry me to pick up charity by the 
way .... Per Div, is not the country free to us all? .... 
Folks told me of a road beyond Naples where the rich go in 
their carriages to see the sun set, and throw out coppers to the 
poor,—that was the bait. My traitor’s feet walked like birds 
into a snare. It did not rain soldi. Little rascals on the road 
more nimble than I took the best part of what fell, but I got 
enough to chink in my pockets with both hands. I left the 
scorching road, and strayed away under shelter of a high 
wall, sitting down to rest where a mass of flowers hung over. 
A voice from a balcony under vine-leaves called, ‘Sit still’ It 
made me smile; I looked up and guessed the young man was 
putting me in his picture. I thought,‘ He, too, will throw me a 
coin when he is tired.’ The lead seemed melted off my heart ; 
it felt almost light in my old bosom... . till you came out 

. asking for revenge ... . with eyes that have been in 
the grave over twenty years. Sooner than meet them I would 
have died with hunger twice over.” 

Her change of tone made the girl’s flesh creep. How could 
she stop this raving ? 

** You are mistaken,” she faltered. 

“T am not.” 

“Yes, I have nothing to avenge.” 

‘* For what, then, have you come ? ” 

“ Do you not remember? It was to ask your help... 
give you mine.” 

“You have brought me torment.” 

“‘ Nay, these are sick fancies.” 

“Tam not sick. But what is health without peace ? ” 
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“ You shall have peace.” 

“ Never, while you are alive.” 

The rude lamp had striven bravely to give light, it now gave 
up the attempt and succumbed for lack of oil; its feeble flame 
turned blue and collapsed, leaving a sickly rancid odour. The 
ground semed to sway under Christabel as faintness again 
threatened to overpower her. By an effort she clung to her 
senses. Life was dear. It was not all darkness. Through the 
opening she saw a pearly sky tinged with vermilion and amber. 
Day was breaking, her heart went to meet it with a throb of 
hope. She heard the murmur,— 

“They died, why could not you?” 

“'l'o live pleases me better,” she answered with spirit. 

And revenge ? ” 

* Listen.”’ Christabel boldly took both the woman’s hands 

within her own. ‘Listen, Margherita.” The first word trem- 


bled slightly, then her voice grew firm, as it fell persuasively 
into southern idiom. 


“< 


“ Why keep that bitter word revenge in your mouth? Par- 
don is far sweeter.” 

“Ts it you who say this to me? ” 

“‘T would if there were anything to forgive, but you have 
done me good, not harm. Come, I want to repay your kindness. 
Let us go. As we walk you shall tell me what happened when 
I lost consciousness.” Christabel tried to lead her into the open 
air. She let herself be drawn to the entrance of the cavern as if 

ndependent volition had left her. The goat ran up with a little 

petulant bleat, it jumped aside in astonishment, sprang lightly 
to a ledge in the ruin above, and stood looking on a strange 
pantomime. The woman was on her knees facing the brighten- 
ing east: she still held fast to Christabel’s hands, but she had 
placed them on her own bowed head and kept them there. 

“ Now say it.” 

The girl was calculating whether she should take to her heels 
at once, since she had got her shoes. Had she tried to set herself 
free just then it might have amounted to a struggle: she con- 
cluded that it was wiser not to anger a lunatic. She sighed for 
patience and a happy inspiration. 

*“ What wilt thou?” she asked gently. 

“ One word.” 

** And that is?” 


“ Pardon.” 
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“It was no use stopping to argue, the suppliant attitude was 
an improvement on the previous mood, it promised to be more 
easily dealt with. Without a moment’s hesitation Christabel 
leaned over her,— 

“T forgive thee, my poor Margaret.” 

The woman spread her arms, looking up between them; 
her eyes had lost the expression of sombre timidity which 
extreme wretchedness gives, they burned with a sort of 
enthusiasm. 

* Angel!”’ Then as suddenly she hid her face in her hands. 
“You don’t know what you say.” 

“Yes, look up, thou art freely forgiven . ... if there has 
been any wrong,” she added carelessly ander her breath. 

Margherita rocked herself slowly to and fro. 

“There has been. There has been.” 

“Then my pardon is not an empty word. Stand up; if [ am 
an angel you must let me guide you.” 

** Do with me as you will.” She rose with an air of submis- 
sive sadness. 

“Come, then, the shortest path to the sea! Shall we find 
boats at this hour?” 

“Market boats hug the coast.” 

** But they go into Naples. We want to cross to the little 
bay near Posilipo.” 

“ Where you lead, I follow.” 

‘« Find me a boat,” Christabel rejoined eagerly. ‘‘ The rest 
is quite simple.” 

They hurried along silently hand in hand; keeping away 
from the inhabited part of Resina, skirting all isolated dwellings, 
they passed unobserved. All at once the woman exclaimed,— 

“ What can I do, a poor ant like me ?” 

The other made no answer, she dreaded some fresh obstacle, 
unconsciously she quickened her pace. The fresh morning air 
revived and nourished her with its cool fragrant breath; at its 
touch the sleeping Bay broke into rippling smiles, the whole 
wonderful landscape kindled with expectant welcome to the god 
of day. 

Margherita came to a full stop. 

“When one robs another, and repents, one repays,” she said 
reflectively. 

Christabel quivered with impatience. 

“When a debt is forgiven, there is no more bother. Step 
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along briskly, my good Margherita ; talk of something else, or, 
better still, save your breath.” 

As they moved rapidly on she found herself wondering if 
the woman’s strange insistence were all madness. She felt 
curiosity stir, but would not try to satisfy it,—this was neither 
the time nor place for investigation. Once safely back at 
Posilipo, she promised herself to have Margherita examined, 
and her words sifted, to see if any grains of reason could be 
found at the base of these vague wanderings. 

“*T see a boat below, look!” she cried, joyfully. ‘‘ Are there 
not two men, one is lying in the stern? Hail them when we 
get nearer; go on, begin to make a bargain. I can give direc- 
tions when their service is secured.” 

** Patience, Signora, wait till we see what they are; women 
should distrust men. Strange for a marinaro to be sleeping at 
sunrise.” 

‘* Not if he has been awake all night, fishing.” 

“They would land their haul for the market, and rest after- 
wards.” 

Boats were to be descried in the distance, some skimming 
under lateen sails, others nearer the coast moved more slowly, 
carrying produce to the different Neapolitan markets. There 
was, as Christabel observed, a single boat almost stationary, 
just kept drifting on the tide close in to shore. As soon as he 
who sat in it perceived advancing figures his languor changed to 
alertness; he awoke his comrade without ceremony. “Orsi, 
they come! ” 

The sleeping man threw off the fustian jacket which en- 
veloped his head, as if ashamed to be caught napping. Finding 
only his mate with him in the boat, he yawned, stretched him- 
self, grumbled an imprecation at having his dreams thus rudely 
interrupted. Snatching off his crimson cap by the tassel, he 
swept his disengaged hand over his black hair, in which grey 
was already visible, replaced the cap to hang jauntily over 
his left ear, squared his broad shoulders, and gave vent to 
ill-humour in another malediction, which came crashing 
through his shut teeth, and appeared to clear the haze on 
his horizon. “Orbé! where’s our young gallant?” he asked, 
mockingly. “These are women, we are waiting for lovers or 
spost.”” 

“True,” began the other, “ but ——” 

“ But biting thy thumbs in the boat all nigl.t has spoiled thy 
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vision. That old scarecrow would be proud if she knew for 
whom thou hadst taken her.” 

He leaned over the gunwale to indulge a coarse laugh. 

“ Hush! look at the girl, and tell me I am mistaken.” 

So saying, the first speaker leaped knee-deep into the water, 
not heeding whether his white linen breeches were above its 
reach. A few agile steps, and his bronzed legs had splashed 
ashore. He went forward to meet the two women, as if he had 
expected them. He stood before Christabel, cap in hand. 

** Madonna has made us wait for her. Poor ignorant boat- 
men, we trusted his Excellency’s word. True, he paid us, but 
not for all the hours we have lost. If he had kept faith, we 
should have been near Ischia before sunrise. We don’t com- 
plain, but Madonna must send her woman to hasten him. The 
passage will be ugly under a fierce sun. Double labour claims 
double pay. Off with you,”’—he muttered to Margherita, 
changing his tone,—“ tell him we are not our own masters, it is 
a hired boat. Minutes are counted; we must pay for them if 
he does not. And another thing, you were not included in the 
bargain—old bones weigh heavy—we agreed to take him and 
his lady ; a light cargo of young flesh.” 

“Is it the Signor Conte you wait for?” she asked in rapid 
dialect. 

“Eh, gia. Tall, fair, hands fine as a woman’s, speaks with 
one side of his mouth, voice like a lute.” 

“ Eyes keen and bedeviled ? ” 

“ Sicuro, bright as a lizard’s ! ”’ 

*«That’s he, her husband,” Margherita responded in the same 
key, looking satisfied. She cast a backward glance in the direc- 
tion of her own den, possessed by a yearning to return to it. 

** As he is coming I can go,” she said. 

Before the boatman addressed her, Christabel had dropped 
Margaret’s hand; now her small cold fingers stole round those 
of the peasant, and held them firmly. Instinct told her that 
loss of contact meant loss of power. 

The man who remained in the boat had paddled it closer, he 
leaned forward on his oar, drinking in the scene with eager eyes ; 
as the young lady did not move, he thought his mate’s state- 
ment needed confirmation. 

All he says is true, Madonna; I swear it on the five wounds. 
Now then, chatterer, carry her in without more words. She can 
wait at her ease for himhere. Other boats will be round directly ; 
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a fine business if we are to be baulked of our fare after waiting 
for her from sunset to sunrise! Cut it short; with all your 
grimaces you don’t please her.” 

Thus urged by his surly companion, in accents that were 
barely intelligible to Christabel, the boatman on shore was about 
to raise her in his arms, and wade back to the boat. She divined 
the intention. 

‘**T am not going to Ischia,” she said, moving away. 

The man followed. 

“To Capri?” 

ce No.” 

He planted himself in her path. 

“‘Madonna’s seat is prepared; look at the cushions and 
coverings.” 

“ Here, fool, show her a proof,” interrupted the other man, 
as he threw something from the boat. It fell at her feet. 

Her heart beat in her bosom like a frightened bird’s. She 
recognised a rich rug belonging to Count Marinelli. The man 
hastened to unfold it, holding a corner up for her to see. Though 
the embroidered letters were upside down, she knew the elaborate 
M and B interlaced. She was scarcely conscious what sentence 
her lips framed. 

“Count Marinelli engaged you to meet him here ?” 

“« Sissignora, all was settled yesterday ; he had the boat made 
fit for a princess, nothing is forgotten. Before midnight he 
promised to be on the coast below Resina with a lady—youug 
and beautiful like himself, one sees: if she were alittle scared at 
embarking, we were not to notice it. By misfortune she arrives 
before him ; that is nothing, she is with honest servants, as safe 
in our barchetta as in her own father’s house. The Signor Conte 
has been delayed, what of that? This evening may be as fine, and 
the moon without a cloud.” 

A small fishing craft had been gradually creeping closer; a 
single figure sat in it, pulling with long, easy stroke. Christabel 
saw it, and restrained a cry; she would not risk a signal until 
sure of being heard. Sound travels far in such transparent 
atmosphere. 

“When I can hear his oars turn in the rowlock, a shout will 
not fail to reach him,” she said to herself. 

For a few moments tongue and movements were tied; a 
familiar cadence came faintly across the distance; the young 
fisherman was singing one of Marta’s plaintive tunes ; swelling 
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loud on some notes. Was he making too much noise to hear her ? 
She watched him feverishly, while the boatman near her was occu- 
pied in vain efforts to wrap Basile’s rug into the exact folds from 
which he had shaken it. He finally laid it out on the white shells, 
conscientiously walked round the task, till accomplished to his 
satisfaction. 

The oarsman ceased his song abruptly, let his boat drift, as he 
looked towards the group on shore. 

Christabel raised both hands to her mouth, as if moved by a 
spring,—* Tonio !” she cried. 

All ears were startled, but upon the young fisherman the 
sound of his own name wafted over the sparkling water acted 
like a spell. He was looking at the group with idle curiosity, a 
summons came from the midst clear and urgent ; some one there 
knew and needed him. After an instant of mute surprise, “ I 
come,” was his laconic answer. Interest and resolution manned 
the oars with him, the little boat obediently altered her course, 
and shot forward under pressure. 

Excitement of another kind was visible among the trio round 
Christabel ; one of the men looked disconcerted, the other furious, 
the woman puzzled. The rug was flung spitefully back, falling 
short of Count Marinelli’s boat; he in charge leaned over the 
side, and fished it up from waves which were bearing it sportively 
away. 

“Did I not tell thee, blunderer?” he asked with a sneer. 

“* Blunderer yourself.” 

“Tt is not I who mistake an old crone for a young Count ; 
may an accident take him !” 

“Tf that is not the girl, let me die impenitent! Dost think 
delicate pieces like her walk here for amusement ? One might 
watch three hundred and sixty-four nights in the year without 
sighting her like. She is the one we were sent to fetch, 
though why she comes with a beggar instead of the giovane is 
too strong for me.” 

They were still wrangling when the keel of Antonio’s cockle- 
shell scraped the beach; the oars were skilfully shipped ; he 
jumped out and held the bows. 

“* Signorina....? 

*«'Take me home.” 

Catching his outstretched hand, she sprang lightly into his 
boat. 

“ Now, Margherita! Help her in, Antonio ; she seems stupe- 
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fied. You must come to explain my absence,” the girl insisted. 
Slowly, like an unwilling dog, the woman obeyed. 

The men stopped quarrelling; one came towards Antonio, 
menacingly. Christabel’s voice interposed. 

“Count Marinelli is going across to Ischia; these men are 
engaged to take him,” she said, addressing Antonio. ‘ Your 
master will be here directly ; wait for him,” she added to the 
boatmen, with authority, as a third came lounging up. Marta’s 
brother needed no further explanation: grounding an oar, he 
pushed his boat off with vigour, leaving them only half con- 
vinced, but not daring to interfere. 

“ She is right ; he who pays is master,” one grumbled. 

The other looked after the receding boat doubtfully. 

** What shall we do, stay or go ?” 

** Chance it.” 

The elder man produced a coin. If the king’s head is 
under, we go.” 

The coin went spinning into the air; he caught it on his 
open palm for the others to see. 

“ Royalty wins; we have to wait.” 

An hour later their patience was rewarded. Basile took 
them by surprise ; he walked quickly down to the water’s edge, 
signed imperiously to the lolling boatmen,—‘‘ Where are the 
other two fellows ? ”’ 

“ Excellency, they grew tired of waiting.” 

Basile vouchsafed no explanation, asked no more questions. 
Flinging himself gloomily among the cushions that had been 
placed for Christabel, he watched the men’s brisk preparations 
with ill-disguised impatience. When they had shaken out their 
sails and the boat was running under them like a joyful, living 
thing, the hard, pinched expression about his lips relaxed; he 
felt absently for his cigarette-case, selected one, and held it in 
his hand, forgetting why it was there. His haggard eyes stared 
at Vesuvius clothed in the sheen of morning. 

The men glanced at him furtively from time to time. 

“ His humour is black as piperno,” one whispered. 

*“No wonder when he has lost the game,” was the mur- 
mured rejoinder, accompanied by a side-way nod towards the 
direction Antonio’s boat had taken. 

The elder man could keep silent no longe:. 

“Should we follow the young lady, Excellency ?” 

“ Explain yourself,” Basile said, sitting upright. When 
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he had heard their version of the scene at which we have 
already assisted, he proceeded to light the cigarette, taking 
counsel with himself under its soothing influence. “ This re- 
lieves the situation. She has returned to Villa Marinelli, which 
gives me a pretext for absenting myself . . . . What will she 
say and do? Poor child! it matters little, she can injure no 
one except herself. Thanks to her pre-occupation, she knows 
nothing that can damage me; had she recognised the fellow 
and he does not re-appear, the complication would have been 
dangerous There remains Madame la Comtesse to be ap- 
peased. She has a scape-goat to her hand. Upon Christabel’s 
tender shoulders will be laid the burden of my shortcomings 
towards Romilda, unless Contessa’s diplomacy is equal to the 
occasion, and she can avert a rupture there ... . As far as it 
affects me individually, cela m’est parfaitement égal. My feeling 
is profound indifference. All the emotions that move me are 
bound up in the ingenuous girl who has made a fool of herself 
and of me.” .... 

«Psst ! ” 

The boatmen looked up expectantly. 

“ Run into Naples as quickly as you can.” 

“ Kecellenza si,” responded the grey-haired man with alacrity. 
His younger companion made a gesture of disappointment : he 
would have preferred to see the romance end less tamely. The 
man at the tiller sneezed to cover a laugh. 

Leaving them to manceuvre the boat as they listed, Basile 
tapped his pockets lightly in quest of some object. Ah! his 
note-book was with his dust-coat, which he reached and put on 
to hide the unsuitability of his costume. Tearing a leaf from 
the book, he wrote rapidly, folded it with care, and addressed the 
triangular little missive to Sidonia, Contessa Marinelli. 

On touching land in the busy shipping quarter, it was the 
work of a few minutes to hail a carrozzella, and send it rattling 
through the streets, away over the hollow-sounding road to 
Posilipo, the driver in high glee at being well paid to carry so 
light a weight, as the precious scrap of paper stuck into the 
inside lining of his hat for greater security. 

Paying off the boatmen was rather a longer process, the 
contract, having been violated, required re-adjustment. The 
men were anxious that Basile should follow their calculation, 
item for item, to be convinced of the justice of their claim ; the 
Count’s patience and nerves being hardly up to the mark, he 
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drew out a handful of gold pieces, and gave them more than the 
original sum agreed upon, thereby leaving them dissatisfied that 
they had not demanded more. He then transferred himself and 
his belongings into one of the various vehicles, whose owners 
contended for the honour of receiving him, drove about to make 
several purchases, left a notice at his club, dismissed his 
carriage, made a substantial meal, inquired for Romilda, and left 
cards; and in the evening was leaning over the stern of a 
steamer bound to Marseilles, a cigarette between his lips, his 
eyes gloomily watching the phosphorescence caused by the 
agitation of the waves. 
% x x s * 

All was not calmness within his breast. An insistent pre- 
sence seemed to dog his steps. Go where he might, he was 
pursued by a vision of the man he had ridden down. It 
obscured the image of Christabel, who, by some freak of reason 
for which he could not account, had become more attractive as 
the distance which separated him from her grew wider. At 
times, he felt as if he must risk everything, go back to Posilipo, 
declare his determination to marry her, and shield her from his 
mother’s anger, if he could not succeed in disarming it. 

At such times he had to live over again those brief moments 
of jealous rage when he had recognised a rival, and, rather than 
be thwarted, had swept him from his path by a method dastardly 
as it was treacherous. One bourgeois less in the world would 
hardly be missed; probably not a soul in Naples knew that he 
had been to Vesuvius, certainly no one had seen him fall. If he 
had friends none would look for him under the disguise of a local 
guide ;if the regular guides found him, they would be too timid 
to hazard suggestions, for fear suspicion should fall on themselves: 
accidents happen somewhere every day, the affair if ever known 
would be forgotten in a week or two. It would be prudent to go 
and watch some speculations he had embarked in on the Bourse, 
till all danger of inquiry had blown over. Thus Basile argued 
with himself. Strange to say, he was not haunted by a vision of 
the inanimate heap he had left in the cavity on Vesuvius ; it was 
the imposing presence that had rebuked him, whose look, voice, 
and manner had stamped themselves upon his brain. 

It was a festa in Naples. The metal tongues of all the busy 
bells were proclaiming the fact in tones made silvery by distance 
and space. ‘The sloping shores appeared under a cloudless sky, 
their variegated colours fresh as from a painter’s palette. The 
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houses of Castellamare and Sorrento shone white against a back- 
ground of purple hills, verdure was shaded in restful tints from 
the sombre green of dark pines to the tender vivid acacia, broad 
strips of yellow dashed in where grain was ripening. On some 
roofs clinging lichens had grown unmolested till they looked like 
a golden-brown awning inthe sun. Ornamental gardens studded 
with groups of pine, ilex, chestnut, and mulberry, shelved down 
almost to meet the Mediterranean’s liquid blue. ‘To the left 
Vesuvius rose in harmonious dignity breathing forth a thin 
column of smoke so tranquilly that it was difficult to realise what 
deadly artillery lay dormant under that placid surface. 

Antonio burned with curiosity, he longed to exchange con- 
fidences with the strange passenger if only he could have been 
sure that Christabel slept. Her face was turned away, she had 
thrown her scarf over a heap of fishing tackle, and, leaning 
against it, pillowed her head upon one hand, the other drooped 
upon the folds of her dress. Antonio’s eyes were interpret- 
ing its movements with ready observation; at first the deli- 
cate fingers opened and closed nervously as if following some 
agitating train of thought, when he looked again they were 
firmly shut and quite still; another time they had relaxed and 
hung, as he believed, in the listless repose of sleep. He silently 
interrogated Margherita, who sat huddled up with a dazed ex- 
pression in her fixed eyes. She did not respond with Neapolitan 
readiness, and when he did succeed in attracting her attention 
she was more disposed to question him than to gratify his 
appetite for news. 

“ Are you from Naples?” she asked. 

*T am not Neapolitan.” 

** She called you Antonio.” 

“Tt is my name.” 

“It was my brother’s,” the woman said dreamily. 

“It is mine,” he repeated ; ‘my father’s before me, and I 
would not change, though some say it is unlucky.” 

“Bad luck runs in blood, no matter what name you give 
it,” she muttered. 

“That’s as folks may think, but I tell you what I do 
believe,”—he lowered his voice to a whisper,—“ it is not always 
good to have your destiny crossed by foreigners. My poor 
father took an affection for one, it cost him his life.” 

Margherita’s eyes fastened upon the young boatman. F'lat- 
tered by her interest, Antonio continued,— 
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“ He was drowned in an Englishman’s service.” Her gaze 
wandered over Antonio’s features in a sort of pain. Touched by 
the mute appeal his tongue loosened,—“ The stroke killed my 
mother ; in a few days she followed to another world. Being 
rich and powerful, as all these English are, you think the man 
did something handsome for my old grandfather ? Never more 
mistaken in your life. If he had, should we be living like limpets 
on a rock—exiles from our native country ?” 

“ Which is it ?” she asked hoarsely. 

He extended an arm towards the island of Ischia. 

“The old one never speaks of that time,” he continued ; 
“T don’t rightly know what happened; my memory is nothing to 
complain of, but it did not serve me at the age of twelve months. 
By picking up a word here and there, I put together that, after 
my grandfather had buried his son’s corpse, his daughter-in-law 
and his own wife, one night, without saying ahi nor ohi, Nonno, 
disappeared from Fori (that was his native place), taking me and 
another infant (that was my sister Marta) with him. If you 
ask the reason, it is more than I can tell, unless it were a mortal 
sadness gripped him.” 

“Ts the old man alive ?” she asked timidly. 

“‘ More than half dead, I say,” answered his stalwart young 
grandson. ‘Poor Nonno! It is a great ugly thing to grow 
old. ‘Trouble has made him infirm before his time; to look at 
his drooping arms, sickle back, and eyes with the light gone out, 
no one would believe he had been one of the smartest fishermen 
on the coast, and a man that every woman would look at twice. 
More than one would have been glad enough to console him.” 

“Who does he mourn now ?” 

“ Oh, that’s what I ask myself sometimes ; his grief is restless 
as if he were fretting over a living lost one ; his dead have been 
in their graves long enough to be remembered with calm. Sic- 
come il morte giace, il vivo si da pace. When we know they can’t 
come back, we cease to expect.” 

“ Ah, he expects ? ” 

Tonio laughed. 

** Who knows what he looks for all the hours he spends on 
our rock with his face towards Ischia,” he said, bending to his, 
oars again, as he concluded that the woman was as queer as she 
looked. 

She next broke the silence. 

“ How is the old man called ?” 
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“‘ Nonno by whoever has anything to say,’’ replied Antonio, 
shortly, wondering why he had been so expansive. 

“ Grandfather to you, but what is he to strangers ?” 

“The same thing.” 

“Not ... not by chance Capocci ?” with a pathetic accent 
of hope and dread. 

Antonio missed his stroke, a shower of white water-drops 
sparkled in the sun; he turned upon her wide open eyes that 
grew fierce with astonishment. 

What is the family of Capocci to you, my woman? Weare 
alone ; we have no connexions; if we had a surname it is 
forgotten. *”Tonio is name enough for me.” 

“And .. . and Celestino for your grandfather ?” she rejoined 
hesitating. ‘‘Is that how he is written in the parish-priest’s 
book at Fori,—Celestin’ Capocci?” She leaned towards the 
young man eagerly ; her lips became paler as they lingered over: 
the name. 

*Tonio’s eyes examined the poor crouching figure with stupor. 

** And if it were, what then ? ” he asked, defiantly. 

“Good God! Celestin’ Capocci is my father.” 

“Go on with youridle tale . . . he has no daughter.” 

Forgetting the sleeping girl, "Tonio broke into a loud 
barcarola, singing to the dip of his oars. He glanced at Mar- 
gherita’s averted head disdainfully; her face was buried in her 
hands ; between her lean, dark fingers tears dropped slowly. 

(To be continued.) 
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